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BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR 


Britain has long been the world’s 
greatest customer, and has led the 
way in the export of manufactured 
products. By initiative in modern 
research, and from experience of commerce with 
other nations, her industrial production has 
become greater and more varied than ever in 
history. 

Renowned for the quality of her work, Britain 
has applied new technique to her famous in- 
dustries. By enterprise in fresh markets she has 
achieved record deliveries, and export production 


still expands. To keep in touch with these develop- 


ments great numbers of the world’s principal 
buyers are making visits to Britain. 

Every year, from over 100 countries, trade 
buyers gather at the British Industries Fair. The 
Chamber of Commerce in Birmingham, and 
manufacturers from every part of Britain, 
join with the British Government to welcome 
them. 

At BIF 1949, from 2-13 May, three thousand 
exhibitors will display the latest developments in 
thirty groups of allied trades. The leading men of 
international commerce are invited to attend the 


world’s greatest assembly of national products. 


2-13 MAY 1949 
TRADE BUYERS—PLAN YOUR VISIT NOW 


Information about exhibitors, special displays and facilities at the Fair can 
be obtained from the nearest British Embassy, Legation or Consulate. 
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WHAT’S AHEAD 


CONSTRUCTION SURVEY 


Headline feature of Forses next issue 
will be a detailed 5,000-word survey-and- 
forecast study of the country’s sprawling 
construction industry. The last of 10 
such analyses (nine similar surveys of key 
industries have already been completed, ig 
this issue and those of Jan. 1 and 15), this 
breakdown and forecast of a vital segment 
of today’s economy is as comprehensive as 
it is specific, has been prepared only after 
months of digging into the industry’s 
background, current status, and future 
prospects. 

Forses researchers and editors have 
pried into dozens of sources for facts and 
figures on both the industry and individual 
companies for this article, have also inter- 
viewed dozens of company executives and 
financial experts. The result: a thorough 
appraisal of the industry as it stands today, 
with particular emphasis on its prospects 
for the months ahead. 

Some typical questions to which you'll 
find concrete answers: 

Is the high cost of building materials 
showing signs of easing? 

Will costs be less of a problem than 
dwindling labor reserves in coming weeks? 

Why have some investors abandoned 
various large construction undertakings in 
the last few months? 

Are material supplies expected to be 
easier during 1949? 

These are only a few of the host of 
questions this article will deal with. Look 
for it February 15. 


RADIATOR MAN 


Next issue’s cover story has for its sub- 
ject Fred M. Young, colorful, capable, 
boundlessly energetic founder and head 
of Young Radiator Co. 

Gifted with three-ply executive talents: 
he’s equally competent in sales, finance, 
and engineering, as a design engineer has 
over 100 patents in his name, in little 
more than 21 years Fred Young has 
brought his company up to a point where 
today it turns out one of the broadest lines 
of heut transfer products, radiators, and 
coolers in the country. More important, 
under his lynx-eyed guidance it has been 
a consistent money-maker, has never failed 
to turn a profit from one year to the next. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS REPORT 


Also slated for the February 15 Forses 
is another in our series of, reports on 
public relations as actually carried on by 
various companies, retailers, unions, etc. 

Based on the actual job-seeking experi- 
ences of a New England industrial 
engineer, the report for next issue presents 
a vivid picture of the kind of techniques 
which are in vogue in many of today’s 
corporations, both small and large. 
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COST YOU TOO MUCH? 


How does the kind of work to be done affect your choice 
of the right calculator? Can you reduce calculating costs 
by using new short-cut methods? What is the best way to 
judge the effective speed of a calculator? What is the 
relation of machine cost to operating cost? 


Answers to these and many other questions about cal- 
culating are contained in the 16-page booklet “Investigate 
Before You Calculate.” The information it provides will 
prove a helpful guide to getting work done in less time, 
with less effort, at less cost. Send for your copy now. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 


Burroughs 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
6079 Second Avenue 
Detroit 32, Michigan 


Please send me a copy of “Investigate Before You Calculate.” 


Name 


Address 











“Fair Deal” may not have fair weather 


















TWO-LINE 
Editorials 


Nation is at crossroads: government 
operation or regulation of free enter- 
prise? 


in Congress. 


Wage earners would bear brunt of 
proposed welfare program. 


A $3 billion cut in $42 billion budget 
would avert higher taxes. 





Savers, investors, providers of capital, 
also deserve a fair deal. 





No large business recession is indicated. 


Lower prices in many lines should spur 
consumption. 


Increasing competition is all to the 
good. 





Spotty unemployment may be tem- 
porary. 


Lower living costs have put a crimp in 
labor’s fourth-round wage demands. 





Pensions, social security will be stressed. 


GM-UAW negotiations in spring will 
set pattern. 


Many common stocks are on the bargain 
counter. 





Rapid recovery of western European 
nations is victory for ECA. 
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Congratulations to Paul Hoffman. 






Fastest-growing industry: television. 






Steel output is setting new high records. 





AT&T-Western Union divorce would 
not be in public interest. 






Consumers have benefited most by that 
tie-up. 





“Communists Adopt ‘Peace Offensive.’ 
Actions speak louder than “lines.” 





They can prove it by lifting the Berlin 
blockade. 


Indications are that we will have fur- 
ther inflation. 


Defense, foreign aid expenditures ex- 
clude deflation. 






1949 will be year of decision. 






SHINGTON PREVIEW 





- by GENE ROBB, Washington Editor 


f ; ; 
It will be at least 3 months before you will know exactly what Congress is going to do this 


year about increasing taxes. Decision will be deferred long as possible in hopes some. 
et miracle will come to pass and make tax boost unnecessary. Besides, it will be May before 
it is clear how much money Uncle Sam will spend in new fiscal year starting July 1. To= 
1, day's known facts on tax outlook: 





1. No Deficit Financing--Democrats and Republicans alike are committed against revert- 

d. ing to red ink, except in wartime. If and when Congress becomes convinced hard 

_ choice lies between higher taxes and red ink, decision will be to boost levies. 
Contrarily, Congress won't raise taxes until convinced. 

2. Not $4 Billion--Truman's "asking" figure is sure to be shaved. Even among lawmakers 
already convinced a tax raise will be necessary, consensus is that good deal less 
than $4 billion will be voted. Better guess at this point is around $2 billion. 

- S. No Excess Profits Levy--Labor's horn blowers will continue to toot for restoration 

of something resembling wartime tax on excess corporation profits, but notes will 
continue to sound sour to most legislators. It's too early to be sure which way 











in Congress will turn if much more revenue is needed, but best bet is straight in- 
: crease in present 38% corporate rate! 
*y 4. Personal Income Taxes--Only top-bracket tax-payers need fear higher rates in '49. 
Even Truman's own Capitol Hill henchmen laugh off $6,000 annual earning figure — 
vill President would use as starting point for higher personal tax rates. Figure is more 


likely to be at least $15,000--and chances are good that individual income tax 
rates won't be changed at all this year. 








SOCIAL SECURITY COSTS--Yowls of anguish are due to reach Washington from remotest 
carmers of nation when employers and employees alike realize how their purses will be 

: thinned if Truman puts across his bright new Social Security package. Example: maximum 
Secta@l Security contribution of any employer or worker today is $30 annually. This would 
soar to $156 within a year, climb much higher in future years. 





Sen. Robertson (D., Va.) warns that Social Security taxes could hit $40 a month per 
employee, with employers forced to match workers’ contributions. Robertson gets his 
uld figure from economists who have set 20% as top eventual figure for payroll taxes. Since 

taxable base is to be raised from $3,000-a-year to $4,800, 10% contribution of employee 
earning $4,800 or more annually. would be $480 per year, or $40-a-month. Rem Layers would 
hat kick in with additional 10%. 


>” These figures presuppose enactment of what Truman calls "health insurance" but what 
critics insist is “socialized medicine." Even if total first year taxes for all Social 
Security rise only 34% of first $4,800 of income, present $30 tax would zoom to $156. 





rlin 


REVAMPING GOVERNMENT--At best Congress can adopt this year only a few of many sweeping 

fur- recommendations Hoover Commission will be making in next 6 weeks. Monumental blueprint 
drafted by bipartisan body over 18-month period will never be accepted in toto, but here 
are key reforms Commission is most hopeful of adoption by 8lst Congress: 





1. Creation of business-like chain-of command and responsibility from top to bottom. 
of entire Administrative machine, from President on down (Continued on page 7) 
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The BUSINESS Pipeline 


by the Editors 





FOOD More food at lower prices--that's the good news relayed to housewives by grocery 
manufacturers. Supply-demand balance is approaching, and prices even now are 
edging downward, after reaching their peak last mid-year. Note of caution: Even though 
large grain crops are exerting pressure on farm prices, it will take some time fully to 
reflect lower prices on the shelves. . . . Further aid to farmers in the form of produc- 
tion-boosting equipment is expected as the machine mechanization trend continues un- 


abated. Implement manufacturers see another good year ahead, albeit they admit they'll 
have to do a little more selling. 


AUTOMOTIVE Drive to expand 1949 output in the months to come will be intensified 
as majors and independents currently reveal newest models, brief dealers 
on stepped-up sales programs. At the same time, however, cut=-back in operations is. 
noticeable in some lines as model change-overs get underway and higher priced car pro- 
ducers wistfully watch backlogs slide off. Varying degrees of optimism prevail within 


the trade, with the date of the return of a solid buyers' market for new cars anybody's 
guess. 





PLASTICS The industry is maturing. Witness the change in emphasis from talk about 
"growing pains" to more concern about product engineering, styling, mer- 
‘chandising, etc. Materials manufacturers, reviewing last year's results with satisfac- 
tion, say they're entering 1949 with greater productive capacity than ever before, ex= 
pect fewer bottlenecks. With more kinds and freer supplies of all plastics available, 


new technological developments are expected to underscore the achievements of this in- 
dustry. 


RAILROADS Growth in freight car population will be slow this year. The roads now have 

on order almost a year's backlog of cars, and car retirements are likely 
to approximate last year's pattern. .. . Railroad men see the future depending largely 
on cost and rate relationships and their effect on traffic, revenues, earnings, and the 
course of investment. So far, they've met the rise in cost of operation through handling 
@ volume business at record efficiency, and through rate increases. 


CHEMICALS The nation's fastest growing industry completed the bulk of its post-war ex- 

pansion program last year, and set new production marks as consumer industries 
kept absorbing the free-flowing products of its producers. With capital expenditures tap- 
ering off this year, chemical manufacturers will consolidate their gains. Value of indus- 
trial chemicals alone for 1948 is reported to be quadruple that of pre-war years. Feature 


of the industry's rapid expansion is the stepped-up use of petroleum and natural gas as 
raw materials. 


COMMUNICATIONS Even though construction outlays by the Bell System ran over $1% bil- 
lion last year, there's still a waiting list of one million phone- 

lacking people. . . . Stratovision, the airborne method of television broadcast- 

ing, has reportedly solved its technical problems. But its commercial development will 

depend upon the willingness of the radio industry to use it, urgent public need for ex- 

panded television services, and the availability of channel facilities. 





POWER A year as prosperous as that of 1948 is anticipated by electrical manufacturers, 

who have just chalked up a record in production and sales results. Their goal: 
 @ $7% billion sales total. . . . Having met the peak December load satisfactorily in 
- most areas--the Pacific Northwest was the tightest spot--power experts look for & pro- — 
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gressively brighter condition as intensive 
expansion programs roar along, adding more 
and more generating capacity. 


PETROLEUM Incontrast to last year's fuel 
oil shortage, the industry is 
now suffering from a glut. A combination 
of unusually warm weather which depressed 
sales, plus record refinery runs, has re- 
sulted in bulging storage tanks, gives 
promise of even lower prices. . .. Watch 
for enlarged government plans for an ex- 
panded synthetic fuel development program, 
with resistance by the industry to a fed- 
erally controlled set-up. 
STEEL Still operating at peak schedules, 
Steel men are beginning to talk 
about possible easing of demand later in 
the year. Recent slip in scrap prices lends 
eredence to this conjecture as in the past 
such a development usually presaged a drop 
in steel output. But it's much too early 
to diagnose the situation accurately. 
TEXTILES Trade leaders seem more optimis- 
tic about future events, be- 
lieve they've negotiated the dangerous 
post-war readjustment period nicely. How- 
ever, they realize that an intensely com- 
petitive era is before them. This line of 
thought is more or less borne out by dry 
goods merchants, who expect their sales 
volume to hold up, but at a lower price 
level. 
AVIATION Pleasing signs that profits are 
on the upswing portend an in- 
creasingly profitable year for the air- 
lines. Having ended 1948 with relatively 
lower losses than the previous year, it's 
expected that more favorable factors will 
bring many units back into the black. These 
include the prospects of larger mail pay- 
ments, greater passenger revenue, more 
efficient operations, and a boost in air 
cargo business. 


Despite a net tonnage gain in 
1948, our merchant fleet is 
still unbalanced from the standpoint of 
national defense. According to shipping 
men, deficiency lies in passenger ships and 
bulk oil carriers. .. . Pinched by the cost 
of living, more policy-holders borrowed on 
their insurance. At the same time, insur- 
ance companies report that life policy 
loan ratio to reserves is at a 5C-year low. 


SIDELIGHTS 
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Washington Preview 
(CoNTINUED FROM PAGE 5) 


to messengers. Many bureaus now are 
almost autonomous, answerable only to 
White House, whose occupant is too busy 
to pay much attention. 

2. Complete revision of personnel prac-= 
tices, with view of creating career 
service that will attract and keep best 
obtainable talent, on a lifetime 
basis. 

5. Establishment of a universal budget- 
ary and accounting system, used 
throughout government. Many millions 
could be saved annually if modern cost 
accounting practices were instituted. 








Note: Four of 12 Hoover Commission members 
were chosen from Congress. They have stuck 
together and succeeded in large part in 
persuading Commission to leave policy mat=- 
ters to Congress, confining recommendations 
to suggestions for greater efficiency and 
economy. Result is that much political 
dynamite appearing in task force reports 
will not appear in Commission-approved 
summary. * 


LABOR LEGISLATION--Congressional deadline 
for rewriting Taft-Hartley Act is May l. 
House will act first, using steamroller 
tactics if necessary. Senate will take 
longer but still try to have complete new 
law on statute books by time many union 
contracts in key industries expire during 
spring and early summer. 








Unions have lost their battle to per- 
Suade Congressional leaders to repeal Taft- 
Hartley Act first, with old Wagner Act 
being reinstated. Labor politicians would 
have achieved their goal of "no crippling 
amendments" if they could have sold °2 
package" approach. Truman could veto a 
second bill, leaving Wagner Act unchanged, 
as union bosses desire. "l package*® plan 
means that Truman and his labor friends may 
have to accept more union controls than 








‘they like, since veto of omnibus bill would 


leave President without powers he needs to 
handle national emergency strikes. 


EXCUSE--Typo error in Jan. 15 "Preview" 
about Foreign Relations Committees of Con- 
gress. It should have seid they will con-= 
tinue to be dominated by internationalists. 











Fact and Comment | 








LESSONS FROM WALTHAM WRECK 


The crack-up of 99-year-old Waltham Watch Co. has a 
sad, dramatic moral for many groups in our economy. 
Forsks tells the story on page 17, but there are important 
lessons to be drawn from this crash beyond the mere facts 
of the case. 

Lesson One: The importance of able management. Bu- 
reaucrats and union leaders for years have been decrying 
the importance of management, playing down or blindly 
ignoring the fact that, without able management, there is 
no business in a free economy. Many men thoroughly 
familiar with Waltham say management over a period of 
years is at fault to a great extent. Now, 2,300 men are out 
of work, a venerable company is on the rocks—because 
business acumen at the management level was not, appar- 
ently, tops. Good salaries for men responsible for great 
firms pay dividends to workers, stockholders, and con- 
sumers. Imagine if a company like General Motors couldn’t 
attract the best in management brains! 

Lesson Two: The importance of constant modernization. 
Washington taxers and union calculators bitterly hit at 
corporate efforts to build up reserves to replace aging equip- 
ment as a “tax dodge” or some other form of profit-seeking 
evil. Waltham failed to provide funds to keep its machinery 
up-to-date. After the war, when other American watch- 
makers had the benefit of the best tools and production 
equipment, they were able to run circles around Waltham 
costs. The latter tried to make decades-old tools compete 
with new. They hadn't provided adequately for deprecia- 
tion and replacement. Imagine if Ford were still using the 
same equipment to turn out its cars that they had 20 or 30 
year ago! 

Lesson Three: The importance of union understanding. 
According to some Waltham executives, the union refused 
to help in cost-cutting when the going was rough. They 
claim it did not cooperate at making: changes in production 
that might have eliminated some jobs but aided in cutting 
costs. In a free, competitive economy nobody gets paid for 
_ very long for work not done. Now Waltham’s whole payroll 
has ended. A little enlightened self-interest on the part of 
union leaders might have helped. 

Lesson Four: The importance of all phases of company 
operation. Waltham, according to dealers, frequently 
shipped watches that had to be returned. Apparently the 
company failed to check adequately on every item. They 
ignored style changes. They gave advertising the “once 
over lightly.” They failed to study balance sheets, to chart 
the future, so that dangers would be foreseen and fore- 
stalled. No business can run on a mere day-to-day basis, 
without planning for the months and the years ahead. , 

Lesson Five: The importance of failing courageously, 
Few individuals, and few companies, go through the years 
without some failures, some mistakes. It’s not necessarily 


“With all thy getting, get understanding” 





by MALCOLM FORBES 


a disgrace to go broke; ofttimes there are “forces beyond 
control.” But when bowing out, it can be done construc- 
tively. Waltham gave a weak, superficial reason—“the com- 
petition of Swiss watches.” Other American watch com- 
panies are meeting that competition successfully. Waltham 
men could have faced the music in a: way that would help 
others, by stating frankly some of the real reasons for failure. 


* 
Fit yourself for promotion before 
expecting it 
+ 


“DIVORCE” WESTERN ELECTRIC? 


Attorney General Tom Clark’s suit to divorce the Amer- 
ican Tel & Tel. Co. and its wholly-owned manufacturing 
subsidiary, Western Electric, is unfortunately timed to jolt 
investor confidence when both A.T.&T. and the market 
generally sorely need reassurance, not more onslaughts 
from Washington. 

Clark charges the Sherman Anti-Trust law is violated, 
because Western Electric sells 90% of all phones and equip- 
ment to A.T.&T. He asks that this partnership be ended, 
and that Western Electric be broken into three compet- 
ing firms. 

What practical effect would such a move have? Would 
it save phone users money, would it make for better service? 
I think the answer is no; that the reverse would happen. 

There would be in effect but one customer for these 
three new companies—A.T.&T. and its components. These 
three “competitors” know that A.T.&T. would be obliged 
actually to give each a portion of its business to avert “one 
company control” again. Why would any of the three 
invest millions to improve existing phone products when 
they would get the orders in any case? It is my guess that 
such an artificial break-up would result in three “competi- 
tors” having neither the incentive nor the financial strength 
to improve products; that costs would not go down, but 
less efficient manufacturing would result. 

Today every American is conscious of our incredibly 
good phone service, particularly those millions who have 
been overseas or elsewhere abroad and experienced the 
phone service—or lack of it—outside the U.S.A. Western 
Electric and its parent are a natural “family.” It is a tie- 
up that serves the public interest because these companies 
must, and have, won public confidence via lower costs 
and efficient performance. 

I doubt strongly that three artificially created “competi- 
tors” for the business of one customer will result in better 


service or saving to the public. It is likely to be quite the. 


opposite. 
* 


Only one’s sense of unworthiness 


breeds jealousy. 
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Comments on the First Issue of “Nation’s Heritage”’ 


Two weeks ago we “unveiled” the first issue of Nation's 
Heritage, much-discussed new $150-a-year magazine aimed 
at providing a dramatic, continuing picture of all that 
makes up our American heritage. 

I hope many Forss readers have been able, or will be 
able to view a copy either where they work or at their 
local library. , 

Nation’s Heritage can be available to millions if business 
owners, fraternal organizations, Parent-Teacher Associations, 
and public-spirited people of means arrange to give their 
local high school, library, hospital or “Y” a subscription. 
Thus, over a period of years, countless numbers can “visit” 
this publication as they did the Freedom. Train. 

The following are some comments from the press and 
others. 

From the New York Times: 

Mr. Forbes, who was an Army machine gunner in World War 
II, told how he had got the idea for the magazine, which he said 
was intended to give the American people a quick, easily ab- 
sorbed understanding of their heritage—whether or not they are 
particularly interested in the art and information that make up 
the cloth-bound “magazine.” 

“Nation’s Heritage is not a phony,” Mr. Forbes said. “It is 


not an attempt to gild the lily; it is not what might be called - 


an NAM version of America. It does not say ‘look at these pretty 
pictures and then don’t be a Communist.’ It is an attempt to por- 
tray all of America and Americans, the good and the bad, with 
complete honesty, with the feeling that a vivid, real conception 
of our living heritage is the best bulwark for keeping the bést 
in it, and improving on the bad.” 

Because of the cost of producing the 220-page, finely printed: 
“magazine,” the potential circulation is limited, Mr. Forbes re- 
marked. The $150 annual subscriptions, which cover the cost of 
six bi-monthly issues, have been taken mainly by business con- 
cerns, libraries and other organizations that will make copies 
available to large numbers of persons who can “visit” the books, 
as millions visited the Freedom Train. 

Thomas D’Arcy Brophy, president of American Heritage Foun- 
dation, sponsor of the Freedom Train, praised the new magazine 
venture for helping to carry on the work of “reassuring” Ameri- 
cans. 


Sylvia Porter, New York Post: 


For hours last evening, my family and I studied this astound- 
ing first issue. It weighs over six pounds, is of record page size, 
has a pages and 389 paintings and etchings, is case-bound 
in cloth. ; 

We feasted our eyes on its glorious multi-color reproductions 
of the best in American painting; let our fingers enjoy the touch 
of the heavy paper; read aloud the prose that sounds like poetry. 

It truly is a superb thing. And at $150 a year for six copies 
or $30 a single issue, it would have to be superb. 

Since it will carry no advertising and is designed primarily 
for such institutions as libraries, schools, hospitals, corporation 
reading rooms, the publishers would have to make it sufficiently 
unique to warrant the stiff price. 

But this magazine is news not because of what it contains; it 
is news also because of what—just by existing—it implies about 
America, about “us.” : 

“This is how we grew. This is what we are. These are the 
things we believe. This is America.” So ‘wrote Stephen Vincent 
Benet in “America,” his last work. 

And according to Thomas D’Arcy Brophy, president of the 
American Heritage Foundation, these words well might be the 


masthead for the new magazine. . . 


The magazine and book publishing businesses are in a tough 
phase now. They’re feeling post-war competition; the cost-of- 
living squeeze on millions; the fact that we're not traveling as 
we did during the war and thus are not buying reading material 
so freely; the competition of other entertainment forms. 

B. C. Forbes has been a business magazine publisher and 
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financial writer for over three decades. He knows this. Yet, he’s 
backing this venture and his son is publishing it. And as a 
member of the writing trade, I realize how much a “venture” a 
$30-an-issue magazine is. 

I do not know what will be the future of the publication, 
“Nation’s Heritage.” I do know, though, that my nation’s heri- 
tage is made up of such experiments as the heavy magazine on 
my desk today. 


Bernard Burton, the Daily Worker: 


. . . it wasn’t the luncheon and cocktails instead of the usual 
salami sandwich and coffee which made this reporter forget 
about probing for what looked like a high-priced racket. It was 
the Heritage at 30 bucks an issue. 

For this hard-covered, seven-pound magazine is one of the 
most beautiful productions ever put on 220 pages. 

It will never hit the news stands. Not at 30 bucks per. 

That’s what got this reporter sore. Because the magazine’s 
389 pictures, paintings, etchings and woodcuts are really part 
of the nation’s heritage. The most noted works of some eof 
America’s outstanding artists are reproduced in full color on 
the 12-by-15 inch paper-pieces. . . . Here are works whose 
reproductions should go to the people of America. 


From the Newark Evening News: 


A lot of the Forbes fortune is wrapped up in Nation’s Heri- 
tage. But many of the 250 who attended the Waldorf-Astoria 
unveiling luncheon yesterday dropped their doubts of the ven- 
ture after listening to the plans... . 


Martha Deane, over Mutual Broadcasting Network: 


. . . Actually Heritage is intended for libraries, schools, and 
colleges; large industrial plants and the like. A check on the list 
of Charter Subscribers indicates that such intentions may well 
be met, which means that each $30 issue will be viewed by a 
great many people who should, I think, come away with a little 
deeper comprehension of the variousness of this country, a little 
deeper sense of its roots and of its potentialities and kind of a 
warm affection for some of the things which are the essence 
of America. 

. . - Heritage is an imposing magazine with, I think, a chal- 
lenging idea. Perhaps we all need to be reminded more often 
of the heritage which we’re so fortunate to have. Perhaps there’s 
no better way to live up to that heritage and to keep it strong. 


St. Joseph (Mo.) News-Press: 


. most editions will be in public and company libraries, 
therefore each copy will be read by innumerable people. The 
magazine’s size and price will prohibit it from competing with 
the Reader’s Digest in the subscription field, but its content is 
of such appeal to Americans it is hoped its readership will rival 
that of the 25-cent vest pocket magazine. 


Jack Frye, president, General Aniline & Film Corp.: 


To have conceived such a work as Nation’s Heritage and to 
have executed it so beautifully must be satisfaction enough, but 
it is such an extraordinary job that I want to send you my thanks 
and tell you that I am sure it will be ranked at the top of 
American publications of all types, a distinction it deserves. 


e 
George Matthew Adams: 


I have gone over your first number. It is one of the most in- 
spiring pieces of graphic Americana that I have had the honor 
of setting these eyes of mine to. It is a big enterprise and a 
very worthwhile one, and I sincerely hope it will be a huge 
success. There is something in the genuine American heart in 
appreciation of its heritage that can be found in no other human 
heart in the world—and this new publication of yours, I am 
sure, will stimulate thousands of others to the appreciation of 
their precious heritage. . . . 

May each new number of your publication increasingly grow 
until it shall become a staple American institution. 














Fact and Comment | 


by MALCOLM FORBES 


“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


LESSONS FROM WALTHAM WRECK 


The crack-up of 99-year-old Waltham Watch Co. has a 
sad, dramatic moral for many groups in our economy. 
Fores tells the story on page 17, but there are important 
lessons to be drawn from this crash beyond the mere facts 
of the case. 

Lesson One: The importance of able management. Bu- 
reaucrats and union leaders for years have been decrying 
the importance of management, playing down or blindly 
ignoring the fact that, without able management, there is 
no business in a free economy. Many men thoroughly 
familiar with Waltham say management over a period of 
years is at fault to a great extent. Now, 2,300 men are out 
of work, a venerable company is on the rocks—because 
business acumen at the management level was not, appar- 
ently, tops. Good salaries for men responsible for great 
firms pay dividends to workers, stockholders, and con- 
sumers. Imagine if a company like General Motors couldn’t 
attract the best in management brains! 

Lesson Two: The importance of constant modernization. 
Washington taxers and union calculators bitterly hit at 
corporate efforts to build up reserves to replace aging equip- 
ment as a “tax dodge” or some other form of profit-seeking 
evil. Waltham failed to provide funds to keep its machinery 
up-to-date. After the war, when other American watch- 
makers had the benefit of the best tools and production 
equipment, they were able to run circles around Waltham 
costs. The latter tried to make decades-old tools compete 
with new. They hadn’t provided adequately for deprecia- 
tion and replacement. Imagine if Ford were still using the 
same equipment to turn out its cars that they had 20 or 30 
year ago! 

Lesson Three: The importance of union understanding. 
According to some Waltham executives, the union refused 
to help in cost-cutting when the going was rough. They 
claim it did not cooperate at making: changes in production 
that might have eliminated some jobs but aided in cutting 
costs. In a free, competitive economy nobody gets paid for 
~ very long for work not done. Now Waltham’s whole payroll 
has ended. A little enlightened self-interest on the part of 
- union leaders might have helped. 

Lesson Four: The importance of all phases of company 
operation. Waltham, according to dealers, frequently 
shipped watches that had to be returned. Apparently the 
company failed to check adequately on every item. They 
ignored style changes. They gave advertising the “once 
over lightly.” They failed to study balance sheets, to chart 
the future, so that dangers would be foreseen and fore- 
stalled. No business can run on a mere day-to-day basis, 
without planning for the months and the years ahead. 

Lesson Five: The importance of failing courageously, 
Few individuals, and few companies, go through the years 
without some failures, some mistakes. It’s not necessarily 


a disgrace to go broke; ofttimes there are “forces beyond 
control.” But when bowing out, it can be done construc- 
tively. Waltham gave a weak, superficial reason—“the com- 
petition of Swiss watches.” Other American watch com- 
panies are meeting that competition successfully. Waltham 
men could have faced the music in a way that would help 
others, by stating frankly some of the real reasons for failure. 


* 
Fit yourself for promotion before 
expecting it 
* 


“DIVORCE” WESTERN ELECTRIC? 


Attorney General Tom Clark’s suit to divorce the Amer- 
ican Tel & Tel. Co. and its wholly-owned manufacturing 
subsidiary, Western Electric, is unfortunately timed to jolt 
investor confidence when both A.T.&T. and the market 
generally sorely need reassurance, not more onslaughts 
from Washington. 

Clark charges the Sherman Anti-Trust law is violated, 
because Western Electric sells 90% of all phones and equip- 
ment to A.T.&T. He asks that this partnership be ended, 
and that Western Electric be broken into three compet- 
ing firms. 

What practical effect would such a move have? Would 
it save phone users money, would it make for better service? 
I think the answer is no; that the reverse would happen. 

There would be in effect but one customer for these 
three new companies—A.T.&T. and its components. These 
three “competitors” know that A.T.&T. would be obliged 
actually to give each a portion of its business to avert “one 
company control” again. Why would any of the three 
invest millions to improve existing phone products when 
they would get the orders in any case? It is my guess that 
such an artificial break-up would result in three “competi- 
tors” having neither the incentive nor the financial strength 
to improve products; that costs would not go down, but 
less efficient manufacturing would result. 

Today every American is conscious of our incredibly 
good phone service, particularly those millions who have 
been overseas or elsewhere abroad and experienced the 
phone service—or lack of it—outside the U.S.A. Western 
Electric and its parent are a natural “family.” It is a tie- 
up that serves the public interest because these companies 
must, and have, won public confidence via lower costs 
and efficient performance. 

I doubt strongly that three artificially created “competi- 
tors” for the business of one customer will result in better 


service or saving to the public. It is likely to be quite the. 


opposite. 
* 
Only one’s sense of unworthiness 


breeds jealousy. 
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Two weeks ago we “unveiled” the first issue of Nation’s 
Heritage, much-discussed new $150-a-year magazine aimed 
at providing a dramatic, continuing picture of all that 
makes up our American heritage. 

I hope many Fores readers have been able, or will be 
able to view a copy either where they work or at their 
local library. 

Nation's Heritage can be available to millions if business 
owners, fraternal organizations, Parent-Teacher Associations, 
and public-spirited people of means arrange to give their 
local high school, library, hospital or “Y” a subscription. 
Thus, over a period of years, countless numbers can “visit” 
this publication as they did the Freedom. Train. 

The following are some comments from the press and 
others. 

From the New York Times: 

Mr. Forbes, who was an Army machine gunner in World War 
II, told how he had got the idea for the magazine, which he said 
was intended to give the American people a quick, easily ab- 
sorbed understanding of their heritage—whether or not they are 
particularly interested in the art and information that make up 
the cloth-bound “magazine.” 


“Nation’s Heritage is not a phony,” Mr. Forbes said. “It is 


not an attempt to gild the lily; it is not what might be called - 


an NAM version of America. It does not say ‘look at these pretty 
pictures and then don’t be a Communist.’ It is an attempt to por- 
tray all of America and Americans, the good and the bad, with 
complete honesty, with the feeling that a vivid, real conception 
of our living heritage is the best bulwark for keeping the bést 
in it, and improving on the bad.” 

Because of the cost of producing the 220-page, finely printed 
“magazine,” the potential circulation is limited, Mr. Forbes re- 
marked. The $150 annual subscriptions, which cover the cost of 
six bi-monthly issues, have been taken mainly by business con- 
cerns, libraries and other organizations that will make copies 
available to large numbers of persons who can “visit” the books, 
as millions visited the Freedom Train. 

Thomas D’Arcy Brophy, president of American Heritage Foun- 
dation, sponsor of the Freedom Train, praised the new magazine 
venture for helping to carry on the work of “reassuring” Ameri- 
cans. 


Sylvia Porter, New York Post: 


For hours last evening, my family and I studied this astound- 
ing first issue. It weighs over six pounds, is of record page size, 
has _ pages and 389 paintings and etchings, is case-bound 
in cloth 

We feasted our eyes on its glorious multi-color reproductions 
of the best in American painting; let our fingers enjoy the touch 
of the heavy paper; read aloud the prose that sounds like poetry. 

It truly is a superb thing. And at $150 a year for six copies 
or $30 a single issue, it would have to be superb. 

Since it will carry no advertising and is designed primarily 
for such institutions as libraries, schools, hospitals, corporation 
reading rooms, the publishers would have to make it sufficiently 
unique to warrant the stiff price. 

But this magazine is news not because of what it contains; it 
is news also because of what—just by existing—it implies about 
America, about “us.” 

“This is how we grew. This is what we are. These are e the 
things we believe. This is America.” So wrote Stephen Vincent 
Benet in “America,” his last work. 

And according to Thomas D’Arcy Brophy, president of the 
American Heritage Foundation, these words well might be the 
masthead for the new magazine. . . 

‘The magazine and book publishing businesses are in a tough 
phase now. They’re feeling post-war competition; the cost-of- 
living squeeze on millions; the fact that we're not traveling as 
we did during the war and thus are not buying reading material 
so bis the competition of other entertainment forms. 

. C. Forbes has been a business magazine publisher and 
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Comments on the First Issue of “Nation’s Heritage”’ 


financial writer for over three decades. He knows this. Yet, he’s 
backing this venture and his son is publishing it. And as a 
member of the writing trade, I realize how much a “venture” a 
$30-an-issue magazine is. 

I do not know what will be the future of the publicatien, 
“Nation’s Heritage.” I do know, though, that my nation’s heri- 
tage is made up of such experiments as the heavy magazine on 
my desk today. 


Bernard Burton, the Daily Worker: 


. . it wasn’t the luncheon and cocktails instead of the usual 
salami sandwich and coffee which made this reporter forget 
about probing for what looked like a high-priced racket. It was 
the Heritage at 30 bucks an issue. 

For this hard-covered, seven-pound magazine is one of the 
most beautiful productions ever put on 220 pages. 

It will never hit the news stands. Not at 30 bucks per. 

That’s what got this reporter sore. Because the magazine's 
389 pictures, paintings, etchings and woodcuts are really part 
of the nation’s heritage. The most noted works of some of 
America’s outstanding artists are reproduced in full color on 
the 12-by-15 inch paper-pieces. . Here are works whose 
reproductions should go to the people of America, 
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From the Newark Evening News: “REALS? 


A lot of the Forbes fortune is wrapped up in Nation’s Heri- 
tage. But many of the 250 who attended the Waldorf-Astoria 
unveiling luncheon yesterday dropped their doubts of the ven- 
ture after listening to the plans... . 


Martha Deane, over Mutual Broadcasting Network: 


. Actually Heritage is intended for libraries, schools, and 
colleges; large industrial plants and the like. A check on the list 
of Charter Subscribers indicates that such intentions may well 
be met, which means that each $30 issue will be viewed by a 
great many people who should, I think, come away with a little 
deeper comprehension of the variousness of this country, a little 
deeper sense of its roots and of its potentialities and kind of a 
warm affection for some of the things which are the essence 
of America. 

. Heritage is an imposing magazine with, I think, a chal- 
lenging idea. Perhaps we all need to be reminded more often 
of the heritage which we’re so fortunate to have. Perhaps there’s 
no better way to live up to that heritage and to keep it strong. 


St. Joseph (Mo.) News-Press: 


. » » most editions will be in public and company libraries, 
therefore each copy will be read by innumerable people. The 
magazine’s size and price will prohibit it from competing with 
the Reader's Digest in the subscription field, but its content is 
of such appeal to Americans it is hoped its readership will rival 
that of the 25-cent vest pocket magazine. 


Jack Frye, president, General Aniline & Film Corp.: 


To have conceived such a work as Nation’s Heritage and to 
have executed it so beautifully must be satisfaction enough, but 
it is such an extraordinary job that I want to send you my thanks 
and tell you that I am sure it will be ranked at the top of 
American publications of all types, a distinction it deserves. 


~ 
George Matthew Adams: 


I have gone over your first number. It is one of the most in- 
spiring pieces of graphic Americana that I have had the honor 
of setting these eyes of mine to. It is a big enterprise and a 
very worthwhile one, and I sincerely hope it will be a huge 
success. There is something in the genuine American heart in 
appreciation of its heritage that can be found in no other human 
heart in the world—and this new publication of yours, I am 
sure, will stimulate thousands of others to the appreciation of 
their precious heritage. . . . 

May each new number of your publication increasingly grow 
until it shall become a staple American institution. 
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At its lowest post-war ebb in 1947, the air industry is again zooming toward 
a new peacetime peak, expects wide price swings in stocks this year 








Nor a Few historians have in their 
books the date of July 16, 1945, as the 
beginning of a new age for man. That 
was the day on which the first atom 
bomb was touched off in the secrecy 
of a New Mexico wasteland and war- 
time censorship. A more prosaic view 
would have it that we are just getting 
well into the air age. 

Change comes so fast that only the 
specialist or expert really knows what 
is going on in the more advanced areas 
of production. 

Before Munich, the aircraft manufac- 
turing industry in America was almost 
non-existent by today’s standards. And 
even as late as 1939 it ranked no 
higher than 41st among manufacturing 
industries, measured by value of prod- 
uct. Total production that year sold 
for approximately $250,000,000. At 
peak wartime production in 1944, air- 
craft manufacturing was by far our 
No. 1 industry. Sales amounted to six- 
teen billion dollars, about four times 
the highest peacetime total for the au- 


ive industry. 
Ridin the crest of a near-hysterical 


wave of sentiment for demobilization 
after the war, the aircraft manufactur- 
ing industry fell to 16th place among 
manufacturing industries in 1946. De- 
flation and retrenchment were accom- 
plished with no major casualties, much 
to the astonishment of top figures in 


the industry as well as onlookers. Good so chaotic and volatile that this effort 


foot-work on the part of management 
ard Congressional enactment of the 
main provisions of the Baruch contract 
termination —— get major credit 
for this remarkable accomplishment. 

The military procurement program 
enacted by the last Congress rescued 
the industry from any remaining threat 
of disaster. It set up a five-year pro- 
gram which may call for total pur- 
chases of as much as $31 billion. In- 
dustry problems today are exclusively 
those of expansion—of trying to re- 
cover the use of managerial muscles 
shriveled by over-hasty retrenchment, 
while translating into production revo- 
lutionary advances in scientific de- 
velopments which have come to frui- 
tion since the war. 

Meanwhile, the industry picture is 








This is the ninth in a series of 
10 articles in Forses first annual 
Report on American Industry. Re- 
ports on the Automotive, Utilities, 
Petroleum, Railroad, Chemicals, 
Textile industries eppeared tn the 
Textile i ies in t 
last two issues. A similar report 
on the construction industry will 
appear in the next issue. 
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to capture its main outlines should be 
regarded as no more than a strobo- 
scopic photograph of the most change- 
able feature of the American indus- 
trial scene. 

The aircraft manufacturing industry 
is in a class by itself, for two basic 
reasons. The one which weighs heaviest 
investmentwise today is the dominant 
role which the industry plays in a mili- 
tary sense. The other (possibly more 
important in long-range significance) is 
its dynamic character. In much more 
than a symbolic sense, the aircraft 
manufacturing industry is the very 
essence of scientific advance and tech- 
nological progress. 

New developments come so fast that 
a plane design which looks good on the 
drafting boards today may be obsolete 
tomorrow. 


The colloquial phrase, “The sky is 


the limit,” has served many genera- 
tions of the human race as a measure 
of the ultimate in opportunity. But in 
the light of what is going on at this 
moment in the minds of men experi- 


menting with planes and supersonic 
missiles, the p is as antiquated 


and unrealistic as the notion that the 
earth is the center of the universe. 
Aircraft manufacturing reached its 
lowest post-war ebb in 1947. But the 
war years had made changes of a per- 
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manent nature, all very much to the 
good. For the most part, Uncle Sam 
paid for the miraculous expansion. No- 
body who wasn’t a part of it can pos- 
sibly appreciate the colossal nature of 
the managerial problems mastered to 
provide the production results. 

Capital structures of the major com- 
panies remained relatively unchanged 
during the war and there have been 
few important changes since. Fourteen 
leading aircraft manufacturing com- 
panies had combined working capital 
at the end of 1939 of only $64,000,000. 
At mid-1946 these same companies had 
about $585,000,000 of working capi- 
tal. Both 1946 and 1947 were deficit 
years for most of the industry. But 
operating deficits were largely offset 
by tax refunds. 

A compilation of the Aircraft In- 
dustries Association of America, Inc., 
shows that the 15 largest companies 
incurred a net operating loss of 
$79,837,000 in 1946 and a net loss of 
$3,009,000 after carrybacks and cred- 
its. The showing for these 15 com- 
panies in 1947 was poorer still, with 
operating losses totalling $116,438,000 
and a net loss of $32,903,000 after all 
carrybacks and credits. 

It is on such background that the 
last Congress enacted legislation pro- 
viding for the so-called 70-group air 
force and numerous other bills sup- 
porting the industry. Procurement 
features of the new legislation have, of 
course, the most direct bearing on the 
industry financial outlook. These alone 
mean tripling of production once the 
industry is geared to the new program. 
And there were many other features of 
the new legislation which will have 
long-term results of a beneficial nature. 
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Among these are legislative provision 
for a nationwide system of air parcel 

funds for airport development 
and for basic » bon 9 

The procurement provisions mean 
that the industry as a whole will ope- 
rate at a profit in the years imme- 
diately ahead. 

Fortunes of individual companies 
naturally will depend on how well 
management surmounts as complex a 
set of production problems .as any in- 
dustry ever faced. 

In the short span ‘since the end of 
the war jet planes have completely 
changed our notion of speed potentials. 
Power developments have come so fast 
that even the engineers scarcely know 
where we are. Some four months 
ago the military authorities told us that 
they had exceeded sonic flight “by sev- 
eral hundred miles an hour.” That was 
followed a few weeks later by a less 
ambiguous announcement by Lt. Gen- 
eral George E. Stratemeyer, head of 
the Air Defense Command, who said 
that “human flight at 1,000 miles an 
hour is no longer a hangar dream.” 

In 1949 the majority of new planes 
will be powered with new types of en- 
gines—jets and gas turbine. These en- 
gines are just entering the primary 
developmental cycle. Overnight, as it 
were, airplane speeds have shot up into 
the sonic range. This has meant that 
manufacturers must design structures 
which will stand up under stresses far 
beyond anything previously imagined. 

The program authorized by Congress 
calls for placing of orders this fiscal 
year for 4,262 planes, with a total air- 
frame weight of 45,000,000 pounds, at 
a cost of $2,798,000,000. These funds 
will be divided roughly as follows: 


This needle-nosed Douglas Skyrocket, a transonic research ship built to obtain aerodynamic 
data near the speed of ‘sound, is the first of its type with both rocket and jet power plants 
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50% to airframe manufacturers, 25% 
to engine manufacturers, and 25% to 
manufacturers of equipment and com- 
ponents such as propellers, instruments, 
radio, etc. 

Actual orders have not yet been 


‘placed in all instances. But where that 


is true both the Air Force and the 
Navy have issued letters of intent to 
the manufacturers. Final details of 
price and specifications are being ne- 
gotiated. It is highly significant, how- 
ever, that the letters of intent show 
that more than two-thirds of the 
planes to be ordered will be jet-pow- 
ered. Only 1,076 will be powered by 
oes, uma engines, and all of these 
are heavy bombers and transports. 
Most of these orders will not reach 
the manufacturing stage before the 
coming summer and a large part of 
1949 will be spent in tooling up fac- 
tories. Stepped-up flow of deliveries is 
expected to begin late this year, with 
full production following early next 
year. Manufacturers of components 
and equipment will not begin to re- 
ceive firm orders before late fall of 
this year, since subcontracting will be 
held up pending final determination 
of details at the prime contract level. 
Guided missiles have scarcely more 
than just emerged from the develop- 
ment stage into limited production. 
But both the Air Force and the Navy 
have indicated that they prefer to rely 
on the aircraft industry for this work, 
since the prime requirements of sturdy 
construction combined with light 
~— are well understood there. 
The government procurement pro- 
gram is designed to provide as broad 
an industrial base as possible for emer- 
gency expansion. All existing plants 
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Wage Spiral Leveling Off 








Spotlighting the latest trends in collective bargaining techniques—four 
current management demands, union arguments on “‘ability to pay”’ 








by LAWRENCE STESSIN 


THE TIDE Is TUR‘ING in collective bar- 
gaining. Management’s easy come-easy 
— on increased wages is now 

inged by caution blinkers. There are 
soft spots developing in the nation’s 
industrial fabric. Here and there lay- 
offs are beginning to presage the ap- 
proach of the catching-up period in our 
economy. 

The reaction on the union-manage- 
ment front has already been swift and 
sure. For example, the Textile Workers 
Union, bellwether for high wage de- 
mands, has toned down its current “ask- 
ing price” to 10¢ an hour. The Clothing 
Workers Union, among the strongest 
and richest in the whole CIO bailiwick, 
has now officially adopted a policy of 
watchful waiting on renewal or reopen- 
ing of contracts. Only officials of the 
United Auto Workers continue to talk 
in terms of 20, 30, and 40¢ wage in- 
creases. 

All this means that negotiations will 
be conducted in a somewhat changed 
atmosphere. Union officials are a real- 
istic folk’ and they know that, from now 
on, wage increases will not be had 
“just for the asking.” Management, too, 
is playing its cards close to its chest. 
A Forses analysis of current negotia- 
tions shows that employers are giving 
some boosts but are trying to tie the 
hikes in with some concrete guarantees. 
Here’s a breakdown of some demands 
management is making on the bargain- 
ing level: 

1. A wage increase tied to produc- 
tivity. Employers are not overly re- 
luctant to give a wage increase, pro- 
vided the cost of the rise is met by an 
increase in product output. One com- 
pany, for example, offered the union 
a 5% boost in wages provided produc- 
tivity increased 5% during the next 60 
days. If not, the contract would be 
reopened and the wage boost rescinded. 


This type of proposal didn’t sit very 
well with the labor negotiators, and 
at this writing no agreement has yet 
been reached. 

2. No wage increase now but a 
bonus to employees with good attend- 
ance records. You hear more and more 
such proposals at bargaining tables. 
Here again there’s an effort on the part 
of management to keep wage costs 
down but reward the deserving. One 
outfit does it by giving the worker with 
a perfect attendance record for the 
week five cents an hour additional for 
that period. This attendance bonus idea 
has been accepted by a few unions, but 
nothing of a trend has developed. 

3. Widen the rate range for par- 
ticular jobs. This is a bit on the techni- 
cal side. Example: A company pays 90¢ 
to $1.10 for punch press operators. The 
management proposes to increase the 
range from 90¢ to $1.20. This means 
that workers who had reached the 
$1.10 mark, and technically could go 
no further, now have an opportunity 
of receiving merit or length of service 
raises of another 10¢ an hour. 

4. Part of the wage increase should 
be taken in the form of health and 
welfare funds. This happens to be a 
popular trend. In the past two months 
over 300 companies have adopted hos- 
pitalization, accident and sickness ben- 
efits, practically all of them non-con- 
tributory, with the employer footing the 
bill. Pension plans, for the most part, 
are still in the talking stage. 

Some companies are beginning to 
bring up the “ability to pay” argument, 
Profits are down, sales slipping, the 
future not all peaches and cream, they 
argue. In some instances, financial 
statements are offered as proof that the 
gravy train has run its course. Man- 
agements which had adopted this tack 
have been running into a stone wall 
of resistance from labor. For this year 
in particular, unions have declared 
open war against financial statements 
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issued by corporations. The AFL, tor 
example, has issued a series of bulletins 
to its negotiators on how to scrutinize 
financial statements and find loopholes, 
Here’s a quote from a confidential re- 
search report which AFL sent to its 
staff. Titled “How To Read A Financial 
Statement,” the section analyzing “Pro- 
visions For Contingencies” states: 

“The Provisions for Contingencies 
represent the company’s effort to set 
aside a portion of this year’s earnings 
to meet an expense some time in the 
future. Sometimes the company has a 
specific future expense in mind, such 
as possible loss in a pending lawsuit. 
Other times this item serves as a con- 
venient excuse for reducing on paper 
the company’s net income and for con- 
cealing the fact that this money oe 
be available for the payment of higher 
wages or increased dividends. 

“During recent years the high level 
of profits has given corporations added 
incentive to conceal part of their earn- 
ings. In many cases corporations have 
established special reserves for con- 
tingencies or other purposes in an effort 
to make its profit appear smaller than 
it actually is. In particular, two s 
of reserves have been established: (1) 
to offset possible future declines in the 
value of the firm’s inventory, and (2) 
to pay for increased cost of replacing 
capital equipment.” 

The CIO is equally wary of indus 
arguments on inability to pay. Here's 
what Otis Brubacker, Research Director 
of the CIO’s Steelworkers, has to say on 
the subject: 

“We do not and can not bargain only 
in terms of ability to pay. Over many 
years we have found that those com- 
panies which are hard-pressed to pay 
(they, of course, say they can not pay) 
are more than willing to have us 
proach a wage decision solely from the 
standpoint of ‘ability to . They 
sei ord books’ vo anni sak even 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 32) 
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Today’s business man can be aware ef no more important problem than human 


relations, says Servel Co.’s president—the second in a new series 








by LOUIS RUTHENBURG 
(As told to Larston D. Farrar) 


ON THE BASIs OF 30 years in industry 
I am sure that, if I had known at the 
beginning what I know now, I would 
have spent much more time and energy 
on the problems of human relations. By 
“human relations” I mean labor-man- 
agement relations, a study of why men 
act as they do-—either singly or in 
groups, both fot good and evil—in and 
out of my plants, human relations as 
they impinge on every facet of produc- 
tion and as every factor in the plant 
affects them. 

A great scholar once remarked that 
the best way to learn about mankind is 
to study man. Basically, the big prob- 
lems we have faced in industry have 
been, are, and will be the problems 
revolving around man’s relationship to 
man. Great scientific and engineering 
developments lie ahead. No doubt the 
potentials of material progress in the 
future are greater than those of the 
past; but these potentials will come to 
naught unless we make tremendous 
strides in the solution of fundamental 
problems in the field of human rela- 
tions. It is the important unexplored 
frontier of our time. 

A young man, just starting up the 
l t of success, can be aware of 
no more important problem. He should 
keep human relations in mind as much 
as new inventions, new marketing tech- 
niques, or the winning of a profit. 

If there be industrialists who think 
they can be isolationist and can wash 
their hands of general social, political, 
and economic problems by a treat- 
ing their own workers fairly, let them 
ponder what has happened in many a 
nation enveloped with, totalitarianism. 
Every industrialist has a responsibility 
not only to keep his own house in order, 
but to contribute ideas, energy, and 
whatever he has to offer in the larger 
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fight for freedom and education and 
enlightenment all over America—and, 
indeed, all over the world. 
We industrialists have perfected the 
mechanical techniques of production. 
These, we have seen, could be used as 
readily in Moscow as in Chicago. We 
have been able to set up bookkeeping 
organizations that can tell us in 10 min- 
utes the net worth of our companies; 
we have been able to install material 
controls and inventory controls sufficient 
to keep check on every last spare part 
in any of a dozen, or a hundred, far- 
flung factories. But these things can be 
duplicated in any land, whether free 
or filled with slave-labor. We have not 
learned how to win the confidence of 
our workers, who may doubt everything 
we say. Many of them, as we know 
well, act not on what we urge, think 
not on the things we hope they will, 
but act and think on what they are told 
by leaders determined to wreck our 
business, and our American system. 


“Keep your house in order” 
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We have learned much about pro- 
cesses that will prevent materials from 
deteriorating under extremes of hot or 
cold weather. But we have not learned 
anything at all, relatively, about tech- 
niques that will keep men from allow- 
ing their minds to be subjected to 
decadent economic thinking. We have 
learned how to make steel so hard as 
to defy any kind of punishment to 
which it could be put. 

But we have failed in developing 
programs that will make our employees, 
of their own will, stand unitedly and 
fight against either men or philosophies 
that wreck their faith in America, could 
wreck the industry that has given them 
life and succor, and might wreck the 
government that has offered men more 
material wealth and more freedom than 
any other ever conceived. 

Some of the reasons I would spend 
more time on human relations in in- 
dustry, if I had my life to live over, 
are apparent. Some aren’t. The most 
obvious is that a deeper study of human 
relations would have brought more in- 
dustrial peace to my plants, although 
my record has not been bad. On the 
contrary, compared to many other in- 
dustrial managers, I have been lucky 
to have had what could be called _al- 
most unbroken peace. But I have rec- 
ognized that there were many things 
I left undone and that I have done 
many things that could have been 
carried out in a different manner with 
greater effect. 

The second most obvious reason is 
that a continuing and more thorough 
study of human relations would have 
brought me more lasting friendships 
with production workers and more real 
satisfaction from my work. Here, again, 
it is merely a matter of degree. I have 
many friends among those who work 


_ with me, but I could have had more. 


I’ve learned that human contacts, on 
the worker level, can be the most excit- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 82) 
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The Salesman’s Return 
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With the sellers’ market fast disappearing, today’s salesmen have to be able 
to sell-as well as take orders—a top salesman tells how he does it 








by FRANCIS WESTBROOK, JR. 


“JusiLee! GrimseELs chop prices lowest 
in 12 months—25% to 50% off!” 

Price-conscious post-Christmas sho 
pers were a little startled, but highly 
pleased, to see this eye-stopping an- 
nouncement blazoned across full-page 
ads in New York newspapers last 
month. Significantly, it included a vast 
range of items, from girdles to radios, 
was one more sign that the fast-fading 
sellers’ market was on its way into his- 
tory. For the first time since the war, 
from New York to Frisco, traditional 
January sales were on in a big way—in 
men’s and women’s clothes, domestics, 
furniture, some electric appliances, and 
gadgets of all kinds. 

Characteristically, textiles and cloth- 
ing were leading the way. Mill prices 
on many fabrics were down to last 
OPA levels. The $2 shirt was back on 
the counter. Women’s house dresses 
were selling for about half of peak 
prices. John David, men’s clothing 
chain, announced its first sale in seven 
years. Saks-34th Street cut men’s suit 
and overcoat prices as much as $35.50. 
And furs everywhere were selling at 
50% off. 

Macy’s and other stores were offer- 
ing a wide range of furniture at 20 
to 50% savings. Declines in meat and 
grocery prices, while not so drastic, 
were being stressed in chain store ad- 
vertising. And the used car market, 
just a few months ago the most dra- 
matic symptom of high prices and 
scarcities, was breaking badly. Said 
one dealer: “Prices have been falling so 
fast I've been turning over cars as fast 
as they hit the lot, even if it meant a 
loss on some of them.” 

In some quarters, however, the sel- 
lers’ market and high prices were hang- 
ing on grimly. There was no indication 
that new car prices would be cut for a 
few months at least, but Ford pre- 
dicted that the sellers’ market would 





It will take men like Neuguth . . . 


end before the year was out. It already 
has for a few higher-cost makes, 
though prices remain the same. Radio 
and television sets are also clinging to 
old price levels, but value is being 
stressed Reavily in advertising. All in 
all, it was good news to pocket-pinched 
consumers. 

For manufacturers and merchants the 
trend spelled selling, with a capital S. 
Competition and choosy customers are 
restoring the salesman to his key spot in 
the economy. The mere order-taker 
is out, and sales hustle and know-how 
are the new order of the day. 

What’s needed? What kind of meth- 
ods will pay off in the months ahead? 
ForRBEs interviewed one of the nation’s 
top salesmen to get the low-down 
“right from the horse’s mouth.” Lik- 
able, jovial, sales-ingenious Bill Neu- 
guth, for 20 years an outstanding seller 
for sales-conscious U. S. Rubber, has 
sold everything from golf balls to hot 
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water bottles—to both stores and facto- 
ries. Neuguth’s record in northern New 
Jersey had been so good that he was 
moved into the New York office two 
years ago to concentrate on such big, 
hard-to-crack chain accounts as Wool- 
worth, Kress, Grant, McKesson & Rob- 
bins. Today he’s doing as much business 
as his three predecessors combined. 

Disdaining some of the unusual tech- 
niques and maxims of sales “theorists,” 
Neuguth’s formula boils down to: The 
important thing is to expose yourself 
constantly to business. After that every- 
thing else is just a refinement.” 

“You can be smart as a whip,” he 
explains, “be the world’s — per- 
sonality boy, and have the best product 
in the world, but if you aren’t out there 
punching regularly, you won't sell 
much in a competitive market. Just be- 
cause you didn’t sell a buyer today 
doesn’t mean you won't sell him next 
month, or next year. Some day you'll 
hit him at the psychological moment. 
Don’t neglect a potential account be- 
cause it looks unlikely today. Always 
look ahead—some time. you'll crack it. 
Some of the best business is won only 
after months of tireless plugging.” 

Next on the list, says Neuguth, is 
“getting a chance to show your prod- 
ucts. Don’t just walk out if the buyer 





. . . to buck trends like this 
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shows no interest at the time. Ask him 
if you can come back next week or 
next month. Get him to talk a little, 
make him smile. Once you've made a 
customer laugh the ice is broken— 
you've established common ground. 
Try to discover his special interests, 
his hobbies. It pays off.” 

Neuguth has his own ways of estab- 
lishing common ground, and often they 
have little connection with the business 
immediately at hand. His first move: 
learn the buyer's interest. It may be 
his grandson, golf, dogs, hunting, fish- 
ing, etc. This accomplished, he brings 
a neat little trick into play. Say he finds 
that his man is keen on fishing. Pre- 
paring fer his next call, he drops a 
manual on tuna fishing into his sample 
case. Later, during the interview, he 
manages to let the buyer spot it. If all 
goes according to plan the man picks 
it up, becomes interested, and the con- 
versation turns to fishing. Common 
ground has been established, and 
Neuguth is on his way to another sale. 

A genuine act of friendship is always 
good business too, he reports, and he'll 
often go far out of his way to do 
some friendly service for a customer, 
recently helped a busy buyer move 
into a new home. 

Here are some other tricks of the 
trade which Bill Neuguth has found 
are important: 

1. Know your product thoroughly, 
from factory to showroom—and know 
your competitor's product. 

2. Approach the buyer with the idea 
of helping him convert your products 
into a profit—for him as well as for 
yourself. 

3. Never act superior or make a 
buyer feel small, even if he turns you 
down. 

4. Don’t knock your competition. 
Sell constructively. 

5. If you have a big line, sell hard 
right across the board. Don’t neglect 
one item for another that’s easier to 
dispose of. 

6. Finally—and this is a “must”—be 
sure you get a kick out of selling. 
You've got to like it to lick it. 

To Neuguth, the good salesman must 
think of selling as fun, which he insists 
it is. And it can pack plenty of chal- 
lenge and drama, he contends. He cites 
one instance: recently he has been 
helping the architect at one of New 
York’s largest cathedrals to develop 
comfortable kneeling pads. The idea: 
to establish standards so that churches 
all over the country will be able to 
determine the exact quality of what 
they're buying. There aren’t any stand- 
ards today. 

Potential result for Neuguth: some 
big orders for U. & Rubber. 
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Waltham Wind-Up? 


ONE MONTH AGO, AFTER more than 25 
years during which its works were 
slowly running down, the 100-year-old 
Waltham Watch Co. finally snapped its 
mainspring, fell apart. As far back as 
May, 1924, ForBes was pointing out 
that “things were not going well,” but 
the mapeoeres bust-up, coming at a 
, time when competitors were clocking 
the new year in with record income 
increases, found some Wall St. financial 
ferrets dozing at their ticker-tapes. 
Confessed one top brokerage house: 
“We knew business was bad, but until 
the papers broke the story we didn’t 
realize the situation was so serious.” 

What had happened? Stiff Swiss 
competition? Mismanagement? Labor 
trouble? - Obsolete machinery? The 
nation’s press was sure of only the bare 
facts: on December 28 the company 
told the 2,300 employees at Waltham 
not to report for work the next week— 
it hadn’t been able to arrange adequate 
financing for 1949 operations; the same 
day the firm filed a petition to reor- 
ganize under the Bankruptcy Act. Next 
day three Massachusetts lawyers— 
Daniel G. Lyne, Jacob J. Kaplan and 
C. Keefe Hurley—were named to act as 
trustees to administer the company’s 
activities, immediately put their heads 
together to try to promote new funds. 

Except for these scant details, few 
outsiders were aware of what was go- 
ing on. Even insiders knew only part 
of the story. A Waltham director, for 
instance, supplemented his first terse 
“No comment’ to Forbes reporters with 
the flat statement that since the last 
directors’*meeting he “only knew what 
he read in the papers.” Company offi- 
cials chewed their pencils and won- 
dered what the future held, felt wist- 
fully confident that fresh money would 
be forthcoming. 

One man at least held the key to the 
smash: Jean R. Graef, New York style 
consultant recently called in by Wal- 
tham president Paul Johnson, was close 
enough to the company to know that 
what was: needed was more vigorous 
management. “The company has just 
coasted along for the past 25 years,” he 
told us. “There’s been little improve- 
ment in plant of equipment, and pro- 
duction costs are the highest in the 
industry. Mr. Johnson inherited his 
problem. It’s not his fault.” 

Reports of back-breaking competition 
from Swiss companies are exaggerated. 

Though the Swiss have cornered some 
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80% of the U. S. watch market (pre- 
war it was a shade under 50%), Amer- 
ican watch-makers are doing well: last 
year two Waltham competitors—Elgin 
and Hamilton—racked up the highest 
profits in their history. Waltham itself 
hit the skids badly, lost over $1,500,000 
in first 10 months of 1948. 
The Waltham crack-up is no herald 
= overall financial blues in the in- 
us As one security analyst puts 
it: “AW altham’s Bs is e special 
case, is simply a matter of not keeping 
up with the times.” This is a condition 
that dates back from the years of Fred- 
eri¢ C. Dumaine’s presidency (1923-44) 
through the brief tenure of Ira Guilden 
(1944-June, ’48). 


Waltham competitors suspected — 


months ago that the firm’s management 
works needed oiling. As one told 
Forses: “The company has been try- 
ing to capitalize on its name. And it 
hasn’t been making a _ top-quality 
product.” 

Can Waltham come back? Maybe. 
Most observers think it has a chance, 
but feel it will probably take several 
years to do it. 

More than one Wall Streeter sees 
speculative possibilities in the company. 
As one analyst told us: “Here may be 
a chance for an investor to buy into 
a nationally known company at zero 
value.” Others take a more pessimistic 
view. 

Says new Waltham president Paul 
Johnson: “We have a selling and 
engineering job to do. The company 
will have to make big improvements.” 
Other officials have little idea of fu- 
ture prospects, but feel confident of new 
backing. RFC has already offered to 
loan $1,000,000; $350,000 has been 
advanced, the balance only awaits bank 
consent, which will probably be given. 
This sort of “bailing out” might have 
wide implications for U. S. industry, as 
it involves a rather broad interpretation 
of RFC’s function as an agency to 
“maintain economic stability” or pro- 
mote “maximum employment.” 

One final ironic note added to the 
confusion: 


Christmas circulars which “proudly pre- 
sented” a new model (Waltham’s 
33,000,000th watch), advertised: “No 
Waltham ever has less than 17 jewels 
and four adjustments.” Snap one 
newsman: “They could have used less 
jewels and more adjustments.” 
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Just a few weeks before . 
the debacle, the company put out - 
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... In Sport Shops 




















Since the war, dealers in sporting goods are finding wider markets. Typical 





operation today: sales - $36,000 a year; profit-—$3,100, plus salary 








by THE EDITORS 


A GLANCE AT YOUR daily newspaper is 
all that’s needed to prove that this is 
a sports-conscious nation. Supplying 
enthusiasts with the means of partici- 
pating in their favorite sports is big 
business, a large share of which is in 
the hands of the sporting goods dealer. 

The opportunity for a successful ca- 
reer as a sporting goods dealer rests on 
the solid fact that the American sports 
population is growing more rapidly 
than the general population. That is, 
more and more Americans are actively 
participating in sports every year. And 
they are demanding more and better 
equipment when they take to the great 
outdoors. 

Minimum capital needed to open a 
sport shop with a fairly complete line 
of merchandise is $10,000. But the 
great range of interests represented by 
sports makes it almost impossible to pin 
down a typical operation. There are 
successful small shops specializing ex- 
clusively in guns and ammunition, and 
others which cater only to the fisher- 
man or the golf addict. Then there are 
the large metropolitan stores with indi- 
vidual investments running well into 
six figures, where you can buy any- 
thing from a flashlight or croquet set to 
a small yacht or equipment for an 
African safari. 

The best trade opinion is to the ef- 
fect that the general sporting goods 
store with a moderately complete line 
of merchandise has the best chance for 
success as a new venture. The impor- 
tance of being able to supply a wide 
range of customer demands was 


stressed by one store owner this way: 

“If Bill Smith comes in to buy a 
dozen different items for a hunting and 
fishing trip and you have to refer him 
to the store up the street for half of 
them, he may find that he could have 





gotten everything he wanted from your 
competitor—and you've lost a future 
customer.” 

That $10,000 is just about rock bot- 
tom for a new business in the average 
community was emphasized recently by 
Kurt Piepenbrink, a newcomer to the 
field. He and a partner opened for 
busine is early last year in Chicago 
Heights, Ill., as H. & H. Sporting 
Goods, Inc., and “are doing a lot bet- 
ter than expected.” 

“A smaller investment than $10,- 
000,” says Piepenbrink, “makes it tough 
to attract a profitable volume of busi- 
ness and still tougher to hold it. Store 
fixtures, decorating, initial purchases— 
all these really mount up.” He adds: 
“Knowing what to buy, where to buy 
it, and how much to buy are primary 
requirements.” 

Piepenbrink had the advantage of 
more than a year’s employment with 
another sporting goods dealer after he 
got out of the service, and his partner 
is a locally prominent athlete. This 
combination—experience plus intimate 
knowledge of sports—is an ideal quali- 
fication for success. 

Some actual experience in the busi- 















ness—as a salesman for a manufacturer, 
behind someone else’s counter, or other- 
wise—is undoubtedly an advantage to 
the man going into business for himself. 
Familiarity with your merchandise and 
its use is more essential in the sporting 
goods business than in most. Many re- 
turned GIs have found that rugged ex- 
periences in the service unexpectedly 
equipped them with basic information 
needed to advise the camper, the 
hunter, the fisherman—or the partici- 
pant in any of the standard games. 

Perhaps the best way to give a clear 
picture of the variety of goods and rela- 
tive importance of the various classifi- 
cations making up a complete line of 
sporting goods is to cite actual statis- 
tics of retail sales for the country. The 
most recent and authoritative study was 
published last year by Richard E. 
Synder, marketing economist. Taking 
1940 as a normal year, he arrived at 
the following breakdown of dollar 
sales: 


% of Total 

Retail 

Market 
Baseball Goods .......... 3.3 
Firearms and Supplies... .. 22.4 
Fishing and Supplies...... 8.5 

Football, Basketball and Box- 

~~ nr 2.8 
Golf Equipment .......... 7.0 


Photographic Equipment .. 15.3 
Pleasure Boats and Equip- 


ee eee er 
Snow Equipment ......... 1.3 
Tennis Equipment ........ 2.6 
Miscellaneous ............ 21.8 
Other Goods ............ 9.1 
“Miscellaneous” includes _ bicycles, 


roller and ice skates, sun glasses and 
oggles, tents, nasium and play- 

ae Bare. 39 ee sabes a 
an almost endless list of smaller items 
such as playing cards, chess and check- 
ers, ba sets, badminton and cro- 
quet sets are covered by “Other Goods.” 
The relatively expensive nature of 
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firearms stands out strongly in the 
Snyder table. This figure, incidentally, 
is considerably inflated by the inclusion 
of sales to state and municipal police 
departments, not ordinarily handled by 
sport shops. 

Other figures presented in the 
Snyder report provide the best avail- 
able guide as to sales trends and size 
of the market. This should be helpful 
to the future store owner in judging 
the nature of his particular opportunity. 

Retail sales of sporting goods reached 
a total of $325.6 million in prosperous 
1929. The annual total dropped to 
$167.3 million in 1933, the worst de- 
pression year, and rose to $429.9 mil- 
lion in 1942. Snyder estimated that by 
1950 annual sales would reach a total 
of $725 million, with the average for 
the first five post-war years 110% great- 
er than in the period from 1935-39. 

Major trends in the business were 
summed up by Snyder in the follow- 
ing table, showing estimated percent- 
age increases in sales of the 10 major 
classifications for the period 1946-1950 
over 1939-1941: 


EE iin Ske akin miqaia 68% 
SE ictiicine sk mcaphieie 56% 
eer 17% 
Football, Basketball and Box- 

Dt sipedeeneoneend caus 80% 
a i a nh ca ihitl 60% 
PE tcecuesecawen 88% 
EY ie déa dese depaeews 168% 
IN inc Seth Tarkan a etigi eretaier ae hn 88% 
NE Ni ois nig scisinectig. Sere tous 57% 
Miscellaneous ............ 97% 


But cold statistics can only indicate 
where the major opportunity lies. Ex- 
ploitation of that opportunity calls for 
human qualities which can best be 
illustrated by actual examples. 

One of the largest and most success- 
ful stores in the Pacific Northwest is 
that owned by W. Ovid Evans, of 
Bend, Ore. Evans started in business in 
1936 as a manufacturer and dealer in 
angler’s flies. After outgrowing two 
buildings, Evans Fly Co. created its 
present establishment in 1946, hous- 


ing a complete line of sporting goods 


with an inventory value of approxi- 
mately $60,000. 

Supplying extensive hunting and 
fishing information has been one of 
Evans’ most effective means of creat- 
ing goodwill. One of his services is 
providing guides for trips into recrea- 
tional Oregon. Promotional activities 
include annual distribution of some 75,- 
000 vacation guide maps every year, 
newspaper and radio advertising, list- 
ings in national directories and illumi- 
mated highway signs. 

An excellent example’ of aggressive 
promotion of a different type is that 
of Lippman’s Tool Shop and Sporting 
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Goods Co., Detroit. This business was 
begun in 1907 as a small tool shop serv- 
ing the growing automobile trade. Last 
May Lee Lippman celebrated the open- 
ing of new quarters: an eight-story 
building owned by the company, hous- 
ing one of the most modern and com- 
plete sporting goods stores in the coun- 
try. Among the outstanding features 
are a 1,500 square-foot lounge and 
meeting place for sports personalities, 
athletic coaches and their teams, a li- 
brary for research in sports subjects, a 
news. ticker, and a movie screen and 
projector. 

Many sport shops sponsor local ath- 
letic teams, bowling and soft ball 
leagues and participate actively in com- 
munity affairs of an outdoor or sports 
nature. Prizes are offered for munici- 
pal and industrial tournaments and a 
great variety of other means of cultivat- 
ing local goodwill and interest in sports 
are employed by the more enterprising 
members of the trade. It is activities 
such as these which make the differ- 
ence between a growing business and 
one which merely opens its doors. 

Like most other businesses, during 
the war years and after, the sporting 
goods business was plagued by short- 
ages, and the competitive element was 
on a low key. Today it is getting back 
to normal. A survey by the Sporting 
Goods Dealer shows that average turn- 
over of stock during the war years was 
from 10 to 12 times in the year. By 
last year that had dropped to 3.6 times. 
The magazine points out that a 3.1 
turnover realized in 1939 was consid- 
ered good business. Since 1939 whole- 
sale cost of goods has risen, on the 
average, only by the surprisingly low 
figure of 158, The pot om A the 
dealer of goods in 1947- was 68.3% of 
total sales; average expenses, including 
salaries, 23.1% of sales. Profits averaged 
8.6% of dollar sales. ’ 

Translating these figures in terms of 
stock valued at $10,000, the average 
store could anticipate annual sales of 
$36,000, giving a profit to the owner, 
in addition to salary, of $3,096. It goes 
without saying that many stores have 
made profits many times larger. 








FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


Association: 
National Sporting Goods Associa- 
tion, 809 Continental Building, 
St. Louis 8, Mo. 
Magazines: 
Sports Age, 260 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 1, N. Y. 
Sporting Goods Dealer, 2018 
Washington Ave., St. Louis 3, 
Mo. 











Indiana 


offers 
Industry— 


> Distribution-- 


The U. S. center of population 
is in Indiana. 


> Transportation-- 


The greatest concentration of 
railroad facilities and improved 
highways to be found in any 
area of similar size in the world. 


> Production 
Facilities-- 

The world’s largest steel pro- 

ducing plant, sheet and tin mill, 

cement and oil refinery, as well 

as 8,000 industries making a vast 

variety of parts and materials. 


> Labor Adaptability-- 


Indiana ranks at the top for lit- 
eracy. Highly skilled, intelligent, 
co-operative workers available. 


> Fair Tax Structure-- 


Indiana, with an unencum- 
bered surplus of more than 
$50,000,000, has no indebted- 
ness. No tax penalty on enter- 
prise. 


> State Co-operation-- 


Indiana industries receive excel- 
lent co-operation from public 
officials and civic groups. 


INDIANA, Your Logical 


Industrial Location 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET giving 
facts and figures you'll want, sent 
promptly and without obligation. 


INDIANA DEPT. OF COMMERCE AND 


PUBLIC RELATIONS .. . DEPT. F-43 
STATE HOUSE « INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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TELL IT... 
.DON’T YELL !T! 
Select-O-Phone is a 
real Telephone Syste: 
t 
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KELLOGG 


SELECT-O-PHONE 


AUTOMATIC PRIVATE TELEPHONE and PAGING SYSTEM 


Owning your own inexpensive Select-O- 
[Phone System is like having extra hours 
added to every working day. The staff 
spend more time at their desks working— 
less time walking. Facts, figures and deci- 
sions flow faster — and the whole business 
runs smoother. 










Select-O-Phone is a true automatic 
telephone system. Permits unlimited simul- 
taneous conversations, every one private 
and secret. It takes no operator, gives in- 
stant dial service for 5 to 48 desks. Every 
station is a master station. Anyone can call 
anyone else—or call a conference with 
any or all persons on the system. 



























You pay no rent. You buy the system 
outright and let it pay for itself out of 
savings. Takes 25 to 50 percent of the load 
off your switchboard. Simple to install. 


MAIL THE COUPON FOR FULL DETAILS { 


SELECT-O-PHONE DIVISION 
KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD AND SUPPLY COMPANY 
6650 So. Cicero Avenue, Chicago 38, Ill. 


Send full information how Select-O-Phone can save 
money and improve my company's operation. 


NAME 


COMPANY. 















ADDRESS. 
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INVENTOR’S SERVICE 


Eager to bring together inventors 
and manufacturers, an enterprising 
mid-west group is opening a permanent 
exhibition hall in Chicago's loop. Here, 
business men may visit and inspect the 
brain children of budding Edisons in 
virtually every field of endeavor. Spon- 
sors say that anyone may exhibit his 
invention, patent, idea, or plan on a 
permanent basis. 

(American Inventors Exhibit, 184 
W. Washington St., Chicago 2, Ill.) 


HANDY WASHER 


Car washing is almost a pleasure 
with this Swirl-O-Matic unit. It em- 


ploys a revolving brush driven by water 


pressure, plus a stationary bumper 
brush to prevent splashing. Simply at- 
tach to your garden hose and rinse as 
you clean. Also useful on screens, 
windows, walls, etc. 

(Melaire Distributing Co., 420 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17, N. Y.) 


SMOKER’S AID 


Newest among cigarette lighters is 
one with a long-lasting, built-in fuel 
supply. Sealed in a transparent lighter 
reservoir, the fluid may be transferred 
to the wick chamber, as needed, by a 
finger-touch valve. 

(Ritepoint Co., 4350 So. Kingshigh- 
way Blud., St. Louis 9, Mo.) 


TAKE A LETTER 


Latest addition to dictating instru- 
ments is the Disc Edison Voicewriter, 
which combines maximum convenience 


tronic circuit makes the speaker's voice 
more understandable, brings out hard- 








to-hear sounds more distinctly. The 





with dictation control. A special elec- ’ 


D E A S 


... in Office, Factory, House- 
hold Equipment, Lighting 


seven-inch vinylite plastic discs used 
can record for 30 minutes, are light 
enough to be mailed for 3¢. 

(Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West 
Orange, N. J.) 


PACKAGED BATHROOM 


Different approach to home modern- 
ization is marked by the Ad-a-Bath, a 
factory-built bathroom constructed in 
one complete unit for attachment to ex- 


isting dwellings. Self-contained, it 
utilizes conventional materials and 


equipment, includes all necessary fix- 
tures and fittings. Just the thing for 
addition to a farm, lake cottage, or 
rural home, it also qualifies for FHA 
financing. 

(Builders Manufacturing Co., Bre- 
men, Ind.) 


TROLLEYPHONE 


Transportation tie-ups and delays are 
minimized by use of wire-radio com- 
munications systems installed on one 
Pittsburgh inter-urban trolley line. O 
erator and dispatcher converse clearly 
over the trolley wire circuit. Exact 
location of every car can be plotted, 


‘street car flow regulated to maximum 


advantage. 

(Farmers Engineering and Manufac- 
turing Co., Brushton & Tioga Sts., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.) 


LILLIPUTIAN SCALE 


This novel pocket-size scale features 
an automatic first class and air mail 
calibration chart for weight up to four 
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ounces. Made from lightweight plastic, 
the device is smaller than a fountain 


pen, weighs less than half an ounce. 
(Readinger Corp., 20 South 15 St., 
Philadelphia 2, Pa.) 


Nematain ictal ... LITTLE IN COST 
A cost-saving gadget for figuring job- 


ticket and piece-work time is the Time- There is no way to reckon the full value of the telephone. A single 
Tab, shown here. It speeds up the ac- call may save a life. Make a friend. Close a business deal worth hun- 
oma compilation of time on assembly dreds or thousands of dollars. Yet the cost remains low. 

construction, and repair jobs by com- Telephone rates have gone up far less than most other things you 
puting an entire day’s ie in one buy. Actually, the telephone takes a much smaller percentage of the 
continuous operation. Based on the family budget than before the war. 

slide-rule principle, it’s available in At the same time, the value of the service is greater because the 


average Bell telephone user can reach 40% more telephones than 
three years ago. 


ae : Day and night, seven days a week, the telephone is at your service. 
4 ickly, easily and at small cost it keeps you in touch with e i 
zope Quickly, easily Ps y verything 


ted Sate te and everybody, everywhere. 
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% BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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three precision calibrations: quarters, 
tenths, or twelfths of hours. 

(Time-Tab, Inc., 2525 Fruitland 
Ave., Los Angeles, Calif.) 





MOBILE ICE-BOX 


Economical means of keeping prod- 
ucts at ideal temperature — old- 
over periods is afforded by a “cold seal” 
cabinet. Designed to solve refrigerat- 
ing problems where perishables are 
handled in trucks or other conveyances, 
it’s non-mechanical, depends upon ice 
for cooling. A variety of sizes are pro- 
vided for use with milk and other dairy 
products, meats, flowers, fruits, etc. 

(Quirk Co., 3383 E. Layton Ave., 
Cudahy, Wis.) 


LIGHT NOTE 


Innovation in the lighting field is a 
unit combining a portable flood lamp 
with an extendible trouble or utility 
light. Two free-running reels enable it 
to be used up to 52 feet from the elec- 
tric outlet. Of sturdy, all-metal con- 
struction, it should provide a practical Sa 
solution to difficult lighting problems. 

(Keller Laboratories, Oneida, N. Y.) 








ANIMATED VISUALIZER 


Clever mechanical trick, as well as a 
good promotional and educational de- 
vice, is a cardboard working model, of 
postcard size, demonstrating the opera- 
tive principle of.the Hydrovac power 
brake. A complete miniature display, 
the card has movable working parts 
which simulate actual operation. 

(Bendix Products Div., Bendix Avia- To Reach the Tops—FORBES Is Tops 
tion Co., South Bend 20, Ind.) 
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YBROPONICS 


Grow out-of-season vegetables, rare flowers or 
house plants by hydroponics WITHOUT SOIL! 
pata! Fascinating hobby or profitable business 
in your home; mini space néeded 
for big returns. Easy, clean, pleasant 
‘ way to grow any plant indoors or out, 
year-round. Send postcard for FREE 
book showing how others are succeeding. 


CHAPMAN-GILBERT, 826 W. IVY, SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 


New book, “How To Think Up | 
5,000 Ideas” tells how to create 
ideas “at will” for business 
projects, advertising and pro- 
A, motion, speeches, fiction and 
factual writing, ete. Contains 
concrete exomples. Just one 
idea may be worth hundreds of 
dollars to youl Price $2.00 
NEW B6US'NESS IDEAS 
264 W. 23d St., N.Y. 11, N.Y. 
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Aircraft 


(CoNTINUED FROM PAGE 13) 


cording to the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
With all U. S. airlines using planes ot 
domestic manufacture, the proportion 
of world carrier operations outside of 
Russia conducted with American 
planes reached 87% last spring. 

The World Aviation Annual, pub- 
lished last August by the Aviation Re- 
search Institute in conjunction with 
the James Jackson Cabot Professorship 
of Air Transportation of Norwich Uni- 
versity, states that the number of civil 
aircraft registered in the world at the 
end of 1947 was 111,442, or five 
times the number reported in the last 
pre-war year. Out of every 100 reg- 
istered at the most recent date, 83 were 
in the United States, a total of more 
than 92,000. 

. World trade in aircraft and equip- 
ment increased more than 48% in 
1947 over 1946, according to this sur- 
vey, with this country exporting about 
three-fifths of the total. Our aeronau- 
tical exports dominated every regional 
market except Africa and the U.S.S.R., 
where they were exceeded by Britain. 

While construction problems con- 
pected with manufacturing modem 
transport planes do not begin to ap- 
proach in complexity those associated 
with the new military models, trans- 
port planes continue to grow in size, 
provide greatly improved performance 
characteristics, and incorporate many 
of the refinements proven in the mili- 


tary types. 

All fwe of the new transport models 
introduced since the war are in the 40- 
passenger-and-up class. 

These are Lockheed’s Constellation, 
Douglas’ DC-6, Martin’s 2-0-2, Con- 
solidated Vultee’s Convair-Liner, and 
Boeing’s Stratocruiser. 

Wide price swings which have been 
characteristic of aviation stocks may 
be expected to be a feature of the near 
future, in the opinion of the Wall 
Street experts. Certainly the upward 
trend of recent months is likely to con- 
tinue for a time, barring major changes 
in the European situation. 

Dividend news in 1948 showed con- 
siderable improvement over the two 
years immediately preceding, and there 
is every reason to expect earnings of 
the industry as a whole to show consis- 
tent gains as production increases. 

As things stand at the beginning of 
1949, outlook for individual manufac- 
turers in the aircraft industry is domi- 
nated completely by orders from the 
armed services. And this will be in- 
creasingly the case until there is a 
radical change in the international sit- 
uation—or until our legislators take a 
different view of that situation. ~ 


Procurement programs already an- 
nounced by the armed services give 
assurance that the industry as a whole 
will be on a profitable basis in the 
years immediately ahead. It is signi- 
ficant that a major feature of the mili- 
tary program is to spread contracts as 
widely as possible, so as to have avail- 
able a maximum number of producing 
units in the event the cold war becomes 
radioactive. This means that govern- 
ment contracts will tend to act as an 
equalizer on earnings of individual 
producing units. 

In dealing with an industry such as 
this, the best and only guide to the 
future would seem to be past perform- 
ance. 

Financial statements issued to date 
by the five major companies competing 
for business in the commercial trans- 
port field show that two of them suc- 
ceeded in making the transition from 
loss to profit in 1948. All operated in 
the red during 1947. 

Best showing was that of Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp., with a net profit of 
$5,310,151 for the first six months of 
1948, compared with a net loss of 
$4,890,694 for the same period of 
1947. 

Douglas Aircraft Co. had a net profit 
in the first nine months of 1948 of 
$1,950,795, contrasted with a net loss 
for the like period a year earlier of 
$1,170,037. 

Latest figures for the other three 
leaders in the commercial field are: 
Boeing Airplane Co., a net loss of 
$298,820 for the first nine months of 
1948, reflecting little change from the 
previous year; net loss of $719,034 by 
Glenn L. Martin Co., a striking im- 
provement over 1947, when it had a 
net loss for the year of $19,181,526; 
for the first half of its fiscal year (De- 
cember through May), Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft Corp. showed a net loss 
of $7,534,419, compared with a net 
loss for the entire preceding fiscal year 
of $16,721,393. 

A detailed look at company af- 
fairs, however, reveals a considerably 
brighter picture for the near future. 
For example, like many of the other 
aircraft manufacturers which had let 
dividend payments lapse, Lockheed ex- 
pressed its confidence by paying a 
dividend of 50¢ a share in July, the 
first since 1946. 

Largest backlog of unfilled orders 
held by any aircraft manufacturer is 
that of Boeing, approximately $450 
million. . 

Individual company backlogs given 
here are estimates as of January 1. On 
January 11 the Air Force announced a 
$300 million shift in its procurement 
program, without detailing it sufficient- 
ly to make it possible to reflect changes 
in total figures. It was indicated, how- 
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ever, that Boeing and Consolidated 
Vultee would be principal beneficiaries 
of the changes, while North American 
and Northrop would be losers. 

Boeing’s outstanding record dur- 
ing the war and its long and depend- 
able performance in the transport field 
have been creditably extended into 
the post-war period by production of 
several military models of outstanding 
performance. 

Biggest business-getters among cur- 
rent Boeing military models are 
bomber and cargo versions of planes 
which are basically stepped-up designs 
of the famed B-29 superfortresses of 
World War II. Also in production is 
a 65-ton, six-jet bomber—largest and 
fastest jet bomber yet produced—“bet- 
ter than 600 miles an hour.” In addi- 
tion to the six jet engines hung under 
the wing, this new bomber has 18 
rocket motors for additional thrust at 
take-off or bursts of speed in flight. 

Sales of Douglas in the first threé 
quarters of 1948 totalled $80.2 mil- 
lion, a substantial decline from the 
$92.5 for the same period a year ear- 
lier. The company maintained its 
strong position among aircraft manu- 
facturers, however, by declaring a 
dividend of $5 a share, which it has 
averaged over the last nine years. The 
Douglas backlog currently approxi- 
mates $260 million, with defense or- 
ders representing well over 90%. 

Biggest air frame producer during 
the war and long kingpin in the com- 
mercial transport field, Douglas is one 
of the few major manufacturers to 
diversify its peacetime activities by en- 
tering an industrial field not related to 
the aircraft industry. Last July it an- 
nounced creation of a separate division 
for the manufacture of a wide variety 
of pressed metal products. 

The company has substantial mili- 
tary orders for its huge Globemaster 
transport, now participating in the Ber- 
lin Air Lift, largest U. S. Air Force 
transport in regular service. 

Oldest and still one of the most en- 
ergetically pioneering among _ aircraft 
manufacturers, the Glenn L. Martin 
Co. had total sales in the first half of 
1948 of $26.6 million, ge a total 
for 1947 of $23.3. Backlog is now in 
the neighborhood of $130 million. A 
large amount of experimental work is 
under way. 

In addition to projects on the se- 
crecy list, aircraft in production or un- 
dergoing experimental tests include its 
2-0-2 commercial air liner; the Mari- 
ner, world’s largest amphibian; dive 
torpedo bombers; flying boats; and 
six-jet bombers. Martin made de- 
livery of its first jet bomber to the Air 
Force early in September—the first six- 
jet plane to go into service. 

Like Douglas, Martin expanded in- 
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WORLD 
MARKETPLACE... 


Canadian International 


MAY 30—JUNE 10, 1949, 
TORONTO, CANADA 


You can accomplish all the results of a round-the- 
world business trip in a single visit to the Canadian 
International Trade Fair. 


All the products or equipment which you need in your 
business are on display—and for sale—from every 
quarter of the globe. Every exhibit is conveniently 
grouped according to trade classification, 

regardless of country of origin. 


You can compare the goods of many countries and 
complete immediate transactions with your next-door 
neighbour or a nation on the other side of the world. 


Plan now to attend. For full particulars consult any of the 
following Canadian Trade Representatives in the United States: 
Washington—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy. 

New York City—Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, 
Rockefeller Centre. Detroit—Consul of Canada, 

Canadian Consulate, Penobscot Building. Chicago—Consul- 
General of Canada, Chicago Daily News Building. 

Los Angeles—Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, 
Associated Realty Building. San Francisco—Consul-General 
of Canada, Kohl Building. 


Or write direct to: THE ADMINISTRATOR, 
Canadian International Trade Fair, 
Toronto, Canada 


DEDICATED TO THE PROMOTION OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE BY THE 


GOVERNMENT OF CANADA 


INTERESTING FACTS 
ABOUT THE CANADIAN 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR 


Businessmen from over 70 
countries visited the 1948 Fair. 
More than 1400 exhibits dis- 
played the products of 28 
different nations. 


The Trade Fair site contains the 
largest permanent exhibition 
buildings in the world. 


Canada is the host—but the 
Trade Fair belongs to the 
businessmen and traders of 
every nation. 


Strictly business is the rule. The 
general public is admitted only 
on one Saturday and two 
Wednesdays during the Fair. 
ee - 
The area of the Trade Fair is 
a Free Port, enabling exhibitors 
to store adequate quantities of 


sample goods on the premises 
in bond. e 


Many special personal services, 
including guides, interpreters 
and stenographic facilities, 
are available to visitors from 
abroad, 












































to non-aviation territory. Early last the year just completed, a modest in- 


year it began making shipments from 
‘a $6 milliofi chemical plant, built at 
Painsville, O., for production of pat- 
ented resins and chemicals used in 
plastics, which it believes have vir- 
tually unlimited commercial applica- 
tions. 

With Westinghouse Electric, Mar- 
tin is exploring possibilities for long- 
range relay of television and frequency 
modulation broadcasts, using strato- 
sphere planes for rebroadcasting 
ground station signals. 

Consolidated Vultee, second larg- 
est wartime plane producer, in the 
first half of its present fiscal year had 
sales of $16,193,010, compared with 
sales for the entire preceding fiscal 
year of $47,442,051. Present backlog, 
$150 million. 

Final figures are expected to show 
that loss from all operations for the 
1948 fiscal year amounted to between 
$9 and $9% million. 

Consolidated Vultee now has in 
production a six-engine bomber, the 
B-36, which has set remarkable records 
for distance and load carried. It has 
also subcontracted construction of the 
Northrop Flying Wing and 100 nose 
sections for the Boeing B-50. 

Post-war fortunes of the three com- 
panies doing a diversified business in 
the aircraft field—including air frames, 
engines and propellers—have presented 
some anomalous and contradictory fea- 
tures. The companies are the two 
giants, Curtiss-Wright Corp. and 
United Aircraft Corp., and the more 
modestly proportioned Fairchild En- 
gine & Airplane Co. 

Despite difficulties, Fairchild came 
through the post-war period without a 
deficit year. United fared almost as 
well, with only a small deficit in 1946. 
Curtiss-Wright today has mountain-size 
liquid assets. 

Latest Curtiss-Wright figures show 
sales of $73,839,000 in the first nine 
months of 1948. The figure for the 12 
months of 1947 was $83,162,000. A 
net profit of $3,244,231 was recorded 
against a deficit of $465,315 the year 
before. Working capital as of Septem- 
ber 30 was about $91,000,000. Its 
backlog of orders is around $134 mil- 
lion, with the engine and propeller 
business contributing the major part. 

By way of illustrating the staggering 
proportions of post-war problems which 
confronted aircraft industry manage- 
ment, it is worth noting that Curtiss- 
Wright had sales in 1944 totallin 
$1,716,935,000—much the largest to 
for any one company during the war. 
Its sales dropped to a low of $71,484,- 
000 in 1946. 

Sales of United Aircraft held up 
somewhat better. They were $158,- 
044,000 in the first three-quarters of 





crease over the $144,479,000 for the 
same period of 1947. A net profit of 
$7,562,220 was recorded for the 1948 
period, against $6,083,205 a year 
earlier. Current backlog is approxi- 
mately $250 million. 

Early last year the company began 
transferring operations of its Chance 
Vought Aircraft Division from Strat- 
ford, Conn., to Dallas, Tex., where it 
has leased from the Navy a modern 
plant built during the war. Before com- 
pletion, this undertaking will involve 
moving some 1,500 families and many 
hundred rail cars loaded with machin- 
ery and equipment more than 1,600 
miles to the new location—an industrial 
migration without precedent. 

The Pratt & Whitney Engine Divi- 
sion of the company continues to do a 
good business, since the majority of 
commercial transports are still equipped 
with this power plant. It has a number 


of turbo-jet and turbo-prop engines un- . 


der development. It also manufactures 
the powerful “Nene” jet, under license 
from the British-Rolls-Royce company. 

Helicopters manufactured by United’s 
Sikorsky Division have long dominated 
their field. There are more helicopters 
bearing the Sikorsky name in operation 
today than all other makes. 

Outstanding among Chance Vought 
projects not on the secret list,is a “fly- 
ing wing” jet fighter of very radical de- 
sign, said to have a speed of 600 miles 
an hour plus. 

Fairchild gave out no figures on its 
1948 operations, but earnings are ex- 
pected to about equal those of 1947, 
a net of $1,642,412 on sales of $38,- 
123,867. Company backlog is now 
around $80 million. 

Fairchild is also the directing head 
for the so-called “NEPA” (Nuclear 
Energy for the Propulsion of Aircraft) 
project sponsored by the Air Force and 
the Navy, which has as its purpose de- 
velopment of an atom-powered plane. 

The list of “biggest” aircraft manu- 
facturers can be completed with the 
names of five companies which are al- 
most exclusively engaged on military 
contracts. Four of the five have never 
entered the civilian market. Unfilled 
orders on the books of these five com- 
panies total in excess of $930,000,000. 
North American Aviation, Inc., is well 
out ahead of the others, with a total 
backlog in excess of $400 million, sec- 
ond-largest for the entire industry. 

Order backlog of the other four com- 
panies is proportioned approximately: 
McDonnell Aircraft Corp., $160 mil- 
lion; Grumman Aircraft Engineering 
Corp., $150 million; Northrop Aircraft, 
Inc., $140 million; Republic Aviation 
Corp., $80 million. 

In its fiscal year ended September 
80, 1948, North American made net of 
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$6,779,561. For fiscal age pl = 

reported net loss . 
Hard hit by post-war demobilization 
mania, North American devoted 1947 
to testing experimental models and get- 
ting ready for production on new con- 
tracts. answer to how well it did 
the job is provided in its present back- 
log. 

_— chunk of the backlog is ac- 
counted for by orders from the Air 
Force for 674 jet propelled F-86 fight- 
ers—largest number of any one type 
contracted for by the military authori- 
ties. Last fall, without using full 
power, this plane set a world’s speed 
record of 670.981 miles an hour with 
combat load of guns and ammunition. 

Most youthful among the big com- 
panies, McDonnell reached major sta- 
ture only after the war. Aggressive 
management and the pioneer spirit 
must be credited for its rapid rise. 

McDonnell built the first twin-engine 
helicopter, and last May completed for 
the Air Force the first of a series of 
experimental fighters. It reported sales 
for fiscal year ended June 30 of $20,- 
704,996. 

In addition to various experimental 
models, Grumman has in production 
two planes for private use. This com- 
pany was one of the few to negotiate 
the post-war readjustment period with- 
out a deficit year. Latest financial re 

ort gave it net of $1,027,706 for the 
Brst six months of 1948. 

Northrop Aircraft, originator of the 
“Flying Wing” or tailless plane, ended 
its latest fiscal year last July 31 with 
net of $520,145, on $26,943,787 sales 
Neither figure marked a great change 
from the preceding year. 

Last of the five “contractors to the 
government” in point of size of back- 
log is Republic, among the companies 
to make the change from deficit to 
profit in the last year. In the first nine 
months of 1948 it realized $2,274,870 
net on sales of $39,371,559. 

Missing from the list of manufactur- 
ers enumerated so far are two which 
were large producers of military planes 
during the war: Bell Aircraft Corp. and 
Beech Aircraft Corp. 

Bell is engaged in a large amount of 
experimental work, but is not expected 
to be in production in an important 
way before 1950. Its experimental X-] 
has been probing the supersonic speed 
zone for many months. Rocket-pow- 
ered, the plane was designed for a 
speed of 1,700 miles an hour. Unof- 
ficially it has been reported to have at- 
tained 1,100 miles an hour. 

Much the largest and most prosper- 
ous in the private plane field, Beech has 
at present no competitive combat mod- 
el. For its fiscal year ended September 
30, 1948, it reported net of $2,213,626 
on $24,141,120 sales. 
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Business and the “B air Deal” 


JOLTED STARK-AWAKE by the President’s fore- 
shadowing of the social welfare state, the busi- 
ness community now realizes that Washington 
policies will have a stronger influence upon eco- 
nomic activity than many anticipated. Quite un- 
dramatically, the President has voiced proposals 
which are startling in their implications, and will 
inevitably condition the economic framework with- 
in which business men think and act. 

In a time of unprecedented prosperity, our 
political leaders have taken a leftward turn. Prog- 
ress along this road will be limited only by how far 
Congress will go. Much will depend upon how 
active the citizenry of the nation are in letting 
their individual Congressmen know just how 
they feel about this program. Meantime, the 
short-range hesitation evident in the economy for 
the past several weeks will prevail until Congress 
makes the outlook clearer. ° 


INFLATION OR DEFLATION? 


Proposals to control both inflationary and defla- 
tionary tendencies are further clouded by social 
security and defense programs which in themselves 
contain the seeds of inflation and deflation. There 
will continue to be huge governmental expendi- 
tures, necessitating higher taxes. Those on cor- 
porations, in any form, will weaken the previous 
dependence upon profits for capital expenditures, 
make it harder to carry out expansion or replace- 
ment programs. Those on individuals will further 
dry up the equity market as people in higher 
brackets find they can save less, invest less. 
Higher social security rates will mean less take- 
home pay for wage earners, leave a smaller share 
of income for consumer expenditures. And pro- 
ducers will have higher operating costs, may have 
to consider further price increases. 

However, much of the steam will be taken out 
of proposals for economic controls if wholesale and 
retail prices slope downward, production con- 
tinues high. Steel leaders, for example, particularly 
disturbed over possible government interference, 
are confident that supply-demand in the coming 
months will approximate a balance and put the 
quietus on the implied threat to expand “or else.” 

That their forecast will be realized is more or 
less borne out by the developments in all com- 
modities. Reports of purchasing agents indicate 
that the price trend is moving from a balanced 
position to one of softening, with competition 
stronger, sales pressure greater. 

Utmost caution in commitment and inventory 
policies is the order of the day. Signs multiply 
that the year will be marked by intensified sales 
efforts on the part of producers and distributors 


as the consumer assumes command of the market- 
place. Indexes to watch will be those of produc- 
tion, employment, income, and prices. In some 
credit and financial circles the belief is that the 
economy has reached the point where it could “go 
either up further or down sharply.” Lenders are 
giving even closer scrutiny to loan requests in 
every category. 


CONSUMERS IN SADDLE 


Key to demand lies in government expendi- 
tures. An afiticipated decline in corporate outlays 
for plant and equipment, as well as a slightly 
lower rate of residential construction, should be 
offset by higher governmental spending—federal, 
state and local. As for foreign demand, repre- 
sented by net exports, if volume of aid under 
ECA drops as planned, exports should level off. 

Important element in the situation is the future 
volume of consumer expenditure. The growing 
buyers’ market experienced in many items is a 
foretaste of the readjustment now under way, but 
is‘ not necessarily an indication of any radical 
change in consumer consumption. It should be 
noted that many retailers, in opposition to econo- 
mists, are optimistic regarding 1949 sales volume, 
even though prices are expected to be lower. And 
in the textile industry, one of the first to undergo 
the post-war readjustment, many observers feel 
that prospects will be brighter. 

Still, reports of increasing unemployment, and 
cut-backs in some lines, do show that the down- 
ward readjustment is still continuing as the inven- 
tory and capital expansion boom levels off, and 
consumer resistance grows. A great factor in the 
coming months will be the psychological temper 
of the people. The degree of their spending will 
rest ultimately upon whether or not they feel con- 
fident that their incomes will continue at high 
levels. 

Meantime, liquid assets are huge, with unprece- 
dented amounts of cash, savings bonds, and short- 
term government securities available. While debt 
ratios have risen, they haven’t as yet become bur- 
densome, as witnessed by the strong rate of sav- 
ings. Upward pressure upon the econdmy, ex- 
erted by wartime expansion in the money supply, 
was diminished in 1948, with total money supply 
at the year’s end approximately the same as at 
the beginning. 

All in all, our economy is entering a period in 
which business will get its first serious post-war 


test. Utmost efficiency in production and distribu- - 


tion will be required if business men are to main- 
tain their competitive position. 
—Tue Eprrors. 























































HOW TO 


HOLD ON TO 


YOUR MONEY 


IN 1949 


If you have more of worldly goods than 
the other fellow, you mtn ow earned it. 

Now you want to keep what you have— 
and make it grow. That is how Barron’s 
National Business and Financial Weekly 
can guide you. 

‘oc help you invest your money or 
plan your financial affairs with greater 
understanding and foresight, Barron’s 
gives you clear guidance on basic finan- 
cial trends. 

You will see, in Barron’s, how the 
values of your stocks and bonds, real 
estate, commodities, insurance and 
other holdings are affected by changing 
conditions—political and economic— 

m week to week. 

Barron’s never attempts to tell you 
which stocks or bonds to buy or sell. 
It does tell you the facts that affect 
securities—ihe —— trends, im- 
mediate outlook, vital news and sta- 
tistics that indicate the intrinsic values. 

Each week in Barron’s you get a 
balanced investment outlook: Business 
Trends, Industry Forecasts, Security 
Values, Commodity Prices, Tax News, 
Impact of Federal Legislation, Weekly 
“status-at-a-glance’’ Stock Listings, 
Specialized Investment Studies. 

If you save $1,000 or more a year 
-..or are worth over $10,000 . . . you 
will find in Barron’s the information 
and guidance that will help you build 
your financial future wisely. 

Barron’s and see for yourself 
how it puts you “on top” of the entire 
business and investment scene. Year’s 
subscription, only $15; or 17 weeks’ 
trial, $5. Just tear out this ad and 
mail with your check today. Or tell 
us to bill you. FO-2-1 


BARRON’S 


NATIONAL BUSINESS AND FINANCIAL WEEKLY 


40 New Street, New York 4, N. Y 
Boi 0 TOOTS TATE TROD TTT Te TOTES 








THE ACID TEST 


HAVING BEEN GENERALLY RIGHT SINCE 
WE BEGAN IN 1947, although one of the tests 
of advice, is not the final answer. The increase 
in net worth of our 6 stock short term and 10 

long term portfolio management is the 
REAL TEST of advice. For example, Group 
B bought in mid-February, 1948 and SOLD in 
May. 28.6% profit. (31% with dividends). 
Then waited for the next important low to buy 
group C. We never infer that clients have un- 
limited cash to always buy. 


INVESTMENT REALISM for SERIOUS IN- 
VESTORS. SPECIAL OFFER — THREE 
MONTHS — only $15. (We seldom answer re- 
quests of the curious.) 


SUCCESSFUL TRADERS ANALYSIS 
Box 1167, WASHINGTON, D. C. 











TIMING FACTOR 


Composite of fundamental and psychological fac- 
tors— with unusually successful record. Our 
clients were advised to in June and 
again before the Election. Also SPECIFIC 
SITUATIONS outperforming the market aver- 
ages in SUPERVISED ACCOUNT. For an 
introductory subscription, send $5 for a month 
or $10 for three months to Dept. F 


ANALYST INSTITUTE 


126 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Stock Trading } 





by JOSEPH MINDELL 


GUIDE POSTS TO WALL ST. 


~ Recession Discounted? 


THERE Is not and never has been a 
one-to-one correspondence between 
fluctuations in business activity and 
fluctuations in stock prices. From 
1940 to 1942 and from 1946 to 1948, 
business activity expanded, yet the 
stock market declined. 

Many observers are now wondering 
if we might not now have the reverse, 
ie., a period of declining business 
activity accompanied by rising stock 
prices. The comparatively low level 
of stock prices and high current yields 
lend a certain amount of persuasiveness 
to this view. 

As we have learned in recent years, 
expansion in business activity does not 
necessarily cause an expansion of in- 
vestment funds in the hands of people 
who invest, nor does it automatically 
provide a background with incentives 
to private investment. But a contrac- 
tion in business and investment funds, 
under present conditions, even though 
stock prices appear low, still carries 
some danger to the investor. 

This slackening of business on a 
broader front, after several abortive 
starts and some piece-meal readjust- 
ment, comes after three years of post- 
war boom, the longest period of top- 
level peacetime production in history. 

Retail sales have been slipping for 
several months in a mild way. And 
the latter part of the retail trade boom 
was carried by a larger and larger per- 
centage of installment credit purchases. 
In recent weeks there has been a good 
response to cut-price sales and promo- 
tions. A level of better demand was 
reached. But it remains a question 
whether or not this has uncovered a 
level of strong persistent demand. 

Installment credit debts will have to 
be paid with harder-to-come-by money 
that might have been used for new pur- 
chases of consumers’ goods. It is sig- 
nificant that the consumption of meat 
is also slipping persistently. And in 
general, carloadings, another good 
measure of distribution, continue to 
run 7-8% below last year.. 


Exports are slipping while imports 
are rising. For.the first 10 months of 
1948 exports slipped 14% and imports 
rose 24%. Although this is a desirable 
long-term set of trends,’ it occurs at an 








unfortunate time in our economic sit- 





“ermment expenditures 


uation and will further intensify selling 
competition here. 

There is a widespread expectation of 
strong support from the heavy industry 
section of our economy. Most esti- 
mates of steel production for 1949 run 
close to 1948 top levels. It is, in fact, 
hard to conceive of how the demand 
for steel can possibly ease under pres- 
ent conditions. It may well be that 
steel demand will be the last to 
weaken. Against this apparently strong 
background, the drop in steel scrap 
prices during normally tight January 
may be the first small sign of weakness 
in the heavy industry picture. 

Department of Commerce figures in- 
dicate that about 20% of 1948 earn- 
ings were due to upward inventory 
valuation adjustments. The downward 
trend of wholesale and raw material 
prices makes this sort of inventory 
profit unlikely for 1949. This factor in 
earnings statements is likely to call for 
a downward adjustment. But even 
putting this aside for the moment, cor- 
poration earnings may be 20% lower 
on this count alone. 

If we go further and subtract trom 
corporation earnings the probable in- 
crease in corporate taxes, the total de- 
cline could run over one-third. And 
notice again that all this assumes a 
stable commodity price level for 1949, 
and does not take into account what we 
might call the second order reverbera- 
tions of this one-third decline itself in 
its effects on business activity, employ- 
ment, spending, etc. 

There is a widespread hope that gov- 

: will save the 
business day. But upon close examina- 
tion the net effect of the proposed fed- 
eral budget proves deflationary in- 
stead of inflationary. Budget estimates 
for the fiscal year June 30, 1949, to 
June 30, 1950, indicate a $0.09 billion 
deficit. When we add $3 billion for so- 
cial security tax receipts, plus $2 bil- 
lion in increased social security taxes, 
the economic stream will be deprived 
of over $4 billion, or 50% over the pre- 
vious year’s net withdrawal. And we 
must add to this the added tax revenue 
which is likely. In short, the net effect 
of the government's fiscal policy will 
be deflationary as it now stands. 

All of this adds up to a background 





Forbes 





for a continuation of cautious invest- 
ment policy. Early signs of weakness 
after a three-year boom carry more 
than the usual significance. The skepti- 
cal investor will gain more usable 
clues from the economic situation than 
from heartening speeches. No one can 
possibly foretell how far the decline 
will carry. Despite the obvious sup- 
porting factors and resources and de- 
sires of the government, because the 
business cycle is not a linear causal 
series, new deflationary forces of an at 

resent unpredictable character are 
likely to be set off in chain action by 
the modest recession visible at the pres- 
ent time. 

For those who feel that they must 
always play the long side of the mar- 
ket, defensive stocks carry the least 
risk. The Golds and Utilities provide 
some defensive characteristics against 
our present type of deflation. A decline 
in mining costs will benefit the Golds. 
If fuel costs decline and utility rates 
move with their usual lag, the profit 
margin for the Utilities is bound to im- 
prove. 





To meet the demands of Forses 
readers, all of the material in Mr. 
Mindell’s “Guide Posts to Wall St.” 
since its inception in April, 1946, 
along with charts and much supple- 
mentary data, has been published in 
a 820-page book titled “The Stock 
Market—A Basic Guide for In- 
vestors.” Price: $5. Return this an- 
nouncement with remittance of $5 
for your copy. Address: B. C. 
Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Inc., 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 











Digest 220 “The Case for a Stock Boom 
Despite Slumping Trade” is an attempt 
lucidly to answer the only question really 
worth answering as regards our apparently 
illogical stock market, namely 


1. Have cyclical slumps at last been cured 
(by our 10 Trade-rescue Cushions, and by 
Money Management); or 


2. Can we still rely on a “normal” cyclical 
slump in trade, a year or so hence, during 
which we can pick up stocks at bargain- 
counter levels as in 1932; or 
3. Have investors become so far-sighted 
cyclically, that they will pervertedly stage a 
m in stocks long before trade has reached 
its lowest point. 
This possibility may nullify the “orthodox” 
wisdom of those who are planning to keep 
their cash idle until trade (as well as stocks) 
has slumped. Today’s far-sighted investor 
should probably buy years, not months, be- 
fore the expected trade bottom .. . plan- 
ning to act when intelligent anticipatory 
Fear is at its prospective maximum, 
The conclusions are bullish. 


BAFFLED WALL ST. 
New ‘Perverted’ View Of Stock Market . . Bullish 


Foresighted government and foresighted investors for the first time in history 
are super-discounting the business cycle 
of investment is dead——-The “orthodox” cyclists must therefore be 
out-cycled——Can you name the government’s ten cushions against bad 
trade? Learn the logic of our (apparently) illogical market-——Read 
the new “Super-Cyclical”. Theory of Investment——A boom in stocks may 
now commence, as a slump in trade begins. 


The Puzzle of 1949 


The orthodox cyclical theory 


Send two dollars. Read the new Digest 220 

entitled “The Case for a Stock Boom De- 

spite Slumping Trade.” If you do not like 

it we will send your money back. $20 
* s * 

Our previous Digest was entitled “The Com- 

ing Rally.” $1 0) 


Both free with regular subscription. 
DIGESTS ..1 Year $25 Mos. $8 
WIRES ....1 Year $25 3 Mos. $10 
40% OFF on a “Combined” Annual Digest- 
and-Wire subscription. Only $30 [J (in- 
stead of $50). 


Remember: Only 4 per 1,000 ean get in 
near the bottom (which always occurs unex- 
pectedly). You have to beat the gun (the 
crowd) to be successful. It takes a lonel 
mental courage to act apart from the crowd, 
but it usually proves right policy in the end, 
as it has more often than not with Major 
Angas. F-21 


Proverb: The opportunity of a lifetime 
must be grabbed during the lifetime of the 
opportunity, 





incl. Private boxes (6) ten dollars. 





LECTURE on the Stock Market Tangle 
Grand Ballroom, Waldorf-Astoria, 4:15 P.M. Thurs. Feb. 10. Tickets $2 [J tax 
Reservations can be made in advance. 











.. MAJOR L. L. B. ANGAS, 570 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. o 

















FREE BROCHURE 
“Solving your investment problems” 
Please ask for booklet ’’F’”’ 

ARTHUR WIESENBERGER & COMPANY 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange * N. Y. Curb Ex.tange 
61 Broadway, New York 6 
Specialists in Investment Company Securities 
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THE RICHARD D. WYCKOFF 
COURSE CF 
STOCK MARKET INSTRUCTION 
Ask for Booklet FB 


WYCKOFF ASSOCIATES, INC, 


92 Liberty Street - New York 6, N. Y¥. 
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JUST COMING OFF THE PRESS 


POOR’S 1949 REGISTER OF DIRECTORS & EXECUTIVES 


Mail this Ad with your company 
mame for Free Examination copy. 


Free Examination Copy 


Gives more than 20,000 top executive (personnel) listings of 
leading corporations of the United States. Covers 78,000 individual 
executives with their home addresses, educational background, 
year and place of birth. 


Includes 20,000 companies in the 205 Industry group Classifica- 
tions. Gives number of employees in 80% of listings. The first and 
only National Directory of Executive Personnel. Begun in 1928— 
revised yearly ever since. 70% of the nation’s business originates 
from corporations listed in Poor’s Register. 


STANDARD & POOR’S CORPORATION 


A-311-172 





—_—— 


345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N.Y. 














a DIVIDEND NOTICES 

DEBENTURE: The regular quarterly 
dividend of $2.00 per share on the De- 
benture Stock will be paid Feb. 1, 1949, 
to stockholders of record Jan. 24, 1949. 


“A” COMMON and VOTING COM- 
MON: A quarterly dividend of 25 cents 
per share on the “A” Common and 
Voting Common Stocks will be paid 
Feb. 15, 1949, to stockholders of record 
Jan. 24, 1949. 


Demnioon 


Framingham, Mass. 


A. B. Newhall, Treasurer 
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= COLUMBIAN 
CARBON COMPANY 


One-Hundred and Ninth 
Consecutive Quarterly Dividend 
A quarterly dividend of 50 cents per 
share will be paid March 10, 1949 


to stockholders of record February 15, 
1949, at 3 P. M. 


GEORGE L. BUBB 


Treasurer 














PUGET SOUND POWER 
& LICHT COMPANY 
* 


Common Stock Dividend 
No. 22 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a dividend of 20c per 
share on the Common Stock of 
the Puget Sound Power & Light 
Company, payable February 15, 
1949, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business January 
24, 1949. 

FRANK McLAUGHLIN 

President 
January 14, 1949 

















THE COLUMBIA 
GAS SYSTEM, INC. 





The Board of Directors has declared this day 
the following quarterly dividend: 
Common Stock 
No. 57, 15¢ per share 


payable on February 15, 1949, to holders of 
record at close of business January 20, 1949. 


Das Parxer 
Secretary 


January 6, 1949 























The value of Forbes 
Magazine to the adver- 
tiser is based upon its 
essential value to the 
reader. 


Stock Analysis } 





by W. C. HANSON 


Special Opportunities In 


Television Stocks 


TELEvisION is not only the “fastest- 
growing industry” today, but offers one 
of the best opportunities for increasing 
capital through investment. In fact, to 
call television merely a “growth” in- 
dustry is putting it mildly, for the 
strides it has made in recent months 
are really phenomenal. 

Figures tell this story far better than 
words. In 1946, the first full year of 
peace, television set production ran to 
less than 10,000 sets, but, upon enter- 
ing 1947, output soared, reached a 
total of 150,000 for that year. But 
1948 really saw the start of mass pro- 
duction, with more than 800,000 units 
manufactured, a sizable gain over ear- 
lier estimates of 500,000 sets for the 
year. 

However, all previous records will 
be smashed this year, when some 
2,000,000 “video” sets will leave the 
assembly lines—roughly 2% times last 
year’s rate. And the curve of produc- 
tion will continue upward for the next 
several years. 

Obviously, this means greatly ex- 
panded profits for many of the tele- 


vision set makers, and for companies 
making tubes, parts, and equipment. 
Of course, not all such firms will bene- 
fit uniformly, and, .as advised in our 
previous surveys of this industry, the 
prospective investor should investigate 
any issue in this field to determine just 
how the company will participate in 
television’s growth, the firm’s competi- 
tive status, its technical and service 
facilities, etc. 

All of which brings us to the ques- 
tion of what specific stocks to consider 
at this time. The last time we reviewed 
television shares in this column was 
March 15, 1948, and, since these iden- 
tical stocks are still attractive situa- 
tions, we shall look them over again 
in the light of latest developments. As 
the accompanying table shows, these 
previously recommended shares have 
advanced in price. In some cases, 
such as Radio Corp., the rise in price 
has been substantial, percentagewise. 
One situation, however, deserves 
cial comment in this connection. After 
showing a substantial advance, Farns- 
worth recently broke sharply when the 
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SURVEY OF REPRESENTATIVE TELEVISION STOCKS 
(Review of stocks recommended March 15, 1948) 


Price 
Around 
March 15, Recent 
1948 Price 
J re 8%B 16 
Emerson Radio & Ph.. 11* 15 
Farnsworth ........ 6 5% 
a 12 19 
Muter Corp......... 9B 12 
Philco Corp......... 29 39 
Radio Corp of Amer.. 8% 14 
Raytheon .......... 7B 7% 
Stewart-Warner .... 138 14 
Stromberg-Carlson .. 10%B 16 
Sylvania Electric ... 18 24 
U.S. Television ..... 14B 1%B 


ADDITIONS TO OUR LIST OF TELEVISION SHARES 


Admiral Corp. ..... pee 18 
Hazeltine Corp ..... eka ll 
Natl. Union Rad..... .... 4 
Television Fund .... .... 9B 


Price 
Range Dividend Earned per Share 
1948-49 1948 1948 
inns $0.25 $1.0lg 
16%-— 9% a 89 wks. July $1.66 
11%— 4% None 6m. Oct. d$1.85 
21%-11% 1.25 8.65E 
11%— 8 0.60 8 m. Aug. $0.78 
4542-28 b 9m. Sept. $4.23 
15 —7% 0.30 9 m. Sept. $0.92 
9%— 5% None 6m. Nov. $0.39 
16%-12% 1.50 $2.50E 
eae 0.95 h 
26 -17% £1.40 9 m. Sept. $2.01 
2%— 1% None 7m. July $0.23 





22%— 7% 0.85f 4.00E 
16%-—10 1.00 h 
5R-— 2 None h 
nial. sich None 5 m. Oct. $0.01 


* Adjusted to 100% stock dividend. (a) $1.05 per share plus 100% stock. (b) $2 
per share plus 7% stock. (B) Bid. (E) Estimate. (f) Plus stock. (g) Period from 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 15. (h) Not reported. (d) Deficit. 
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company issued a revised statement 
showing a larger loss than previously 


re ° 

To this original list may be added 
several others which should grow in 
value over the years ahead. One of the 
most interesting is Hazeltine ra 
which owns and leases, on a roy 
basis, a number of valuable television 
patents. In this way, it has a broad 
cross-sectional interest in the industry, 
and, since its profits come directly from 
royalties, these are bound to increase 
as video set production expands. The 
company’s earning and dividend record, 
incidentally, has been good for the last 
several years. 

Another promising situation is Ad- 
miral Corp., which is rapidly expanding 
production of television sets. 

For those able to assume some spec- 
ulative risk, National Union Radio Corp. 
might show satisfying gains over a 
period of time. At its present price of 
about 4, the stock is selling close to its 
1948 low of 2, whereas less than three 
years ago it sold as high as 14, when, 
incidentally, its outlook was far less 
promising than at present. As one of 
the leading manufacturers of radio 
tubes, National Union also pioneered 
in cathode ray tubes (essential in tele- 
vision), and is rapidly expanding along 
this line. This company’s past earnings 
record was unimpressive, but its expan- 
sion in television tube production is ex- 
pected to improve its position. 

Another way of getting a broad, 
diversified investment in television is 
through the shares of Television Fund,’ 
a recently-formed investment trust 
which specializes in radio and video 
shares. At its present low price it has 
the possibility of eventual large per- 
centage gains. 

In addition to these three “special 
situations,” certain of the original list 
are worth considering at this point. This 
writer's favorites in that group are 
Radio Corp., Philco, and Avco. 


Congratulations 


Thomas J. Deegan, Jr., elected vice- 
president in charge of public relations 
of Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 

F. S. Clulow, C. S. Gentry, and E. C. 
Peet, officials of Shell Oil Co., elected 
directors of the company. 

Lee H. Bristol, elected president of 
Bristol-Myers Co., succeeding his broth- 
er Henry P. Bristol, who becomes chair- 
man of the board. 

George F. Baker, Jr., elected a di- 
rector of the First National Bank of 
the City of New York. 

Joseph H. McConnell elected vice- 
president in charge of finance of Radio 
Corporation of America. 


February 1, 1949 
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When You Have Had Enough 


(OF FORECASTING) 


y= YOU have learned, after many trials and dis- 
appointments, that forecasting the trend of the stock 
market is very difficult for. you—When you have learned, 
after many additional trials and disappointments, that it is 
very difficult for everyone else, including the “experts’’— 
When you have begun to suspect, after still more trials 
and disappointments, that market forecasts dre more 
likely to be wrong than right— 


THEN, and not until then, will you be ready to seriously 





FORMULA TIMING 


This modern method profits from market fluctuations, 
without forecasting, by selling common stocks gradually as 
prices rise, and buying them as prices decline. Formula 
Timing is employed by Yale University and other endow- 
ments, numerous insurance cempanies and other institu- 
tional accounts, and many individual investors, large and 
(Fully invested, income-producing portfolio at all 


SPECULATORS and TRADERS 
will not be interested 
INVESTORS (whose chief concern is to conserve their 
capital and make reasonable profits) will want to read 


H. G. CARPENTER’S second (and latest) book on the 
subject of Formula Timing, 


“THIS IS INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT” 


by H. G. CARPENTER 
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DIVIDEND 
25¢ IN CASH 


A cash dividend of 25 
cents has been declared, 
payable on February 1 to 
stockholders of record 
January 18, 1949. 


L. Gordon Hale, Sec. 


THE DUPLAN CORPORATION 
512 SEVENTH AVENUE, N. Y. 
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YOU GET THE GOOD THINGS FIRST PROM CHRYSLER CORPORATION 





DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The Directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a dividend of one 
dollar and twenty-five cents ($1.25) 
per share on the outstanding common 
stock, payable March 14, 1949, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business February 14, 1949. 


B. E. HUTCHINSON 
Chairman, Finance Committee 









































































This advertisement was written January 4 
for insertion in the January 15 and 
February 1 issues of Forses. 


ANOTHER 
BAD BREAK 
AHEAD 


We have computed the cyclical 
time for another bad break in the 
market, shortly after which we ex- 
pect a dynamic advance which will 
pass the 1948 Dow Industrial 
highs. 2 


We Predicted the February and 
November Breaks Far in Advance 


Our Annual Forecast for 1948, printed 
and distributed in December 1947, graphi- 
cally revealed the sharp breaks scheduled 
for February and November, 1948. The 
violent liquidation on November 3rd and 
Sth is a matter of record. We are just 
as sure of our current prediction. 


| | a 


New readers only may obtain very timely 
information on the relatively near term 
outlook for the market and its broader 
picture in the next four issues of the Stock 
Trend Bulletin at the special trial 

rate of $3 0 


Regular Term Subscription Rates: 
Six months’ service..... 
One year’s service...... $100 2 


STOCK TREND 
SERVICE 
= Div. F-21 Springfield 3, Mass. ® 
See 


=| 008 08 0000800080 
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“In the past 12 months, television has 
grown faster than any other major in- 
dustry ever to appear on the American 
horizon.” 

Excerpt From 


“TELEVISION: 


Present and Future” 


Opportunities similar to pioneer 
investments in motion 
pictures and radio. 


For an UNBIASED REPORT on the 
profit potentials, industry directions 
and nationwide trends in this grow- 
ing industry, write for a FREE Copy. 


Dept. F 
HENRY P. ROSENFELD CO. 
Member Nat’! Ass’n of Securities Dealers 


37 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Telephone: WHitehall 3-8140 

















STOCK SELECTOR 


A simple, mechanical method, based on price ac- 
tion, picks stocks which will advance five times 
as much as the Dow average, according to the 
record since ’32. Its selections advanced 4,180% 
on the °42-’46 upswing! Complete description, 
$10. Satisfaction or money will be refunded. 
Additional information on request. 


J. E. DEOMANDEL ‘Russ Bldg., San Franeisce 








Your dividend notice in Fores 
directs nationwide attention of 
influential investors in finance 
and industry to your company. 
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by HARRY D. COMER 


= Line Stocks Deflated 


DOW-JONES AVERAGES 


1944 ' 1945 : 1946: 1947/1948 


For A NUMBER of weeks the laggard 
action of rails has acted as a “brake” 
on the whole stock market. An early 
upturn in the Railroad stock average 
would be of considerable help to the 
general list. 

Investors seeking thoroughly-deflated 
securities for new commitments will do 
well to give attention now to the stocks 
of the leading air transport companies. 

In the bull market advance 1942- 
1946, typical air line issues multiplied 
their prices by six. Subsequently, 85% 
of that entire advance was erased. In 
the process, air line stocks shrank about 
71% in value, in a period when the aver- 
age industrial stock declined only 25%. 

Despite the drastic liquidation of air 
line issues, these stocks as a p 
still maintain their long-term u 
pattern, begun from 1932 lows. Since 
that time there have been four major 
advances, each one surpassing the previ- 
ous peak. And, sandwiched in between 
these substantial bull swings, have been 
four major declines, each one bottom- 
ing above the low of the preceding 
bear movement. 

In conforming to this pattern, the 
air line issues assuredly merit the label 
of “growth” stocks, from a market point 
of view. 

The domestic air lines started 1949 
on a more promising basis than they 
began 1948. Mail rate boosts awarded 
to many lines late last year by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board will probably 
be extended to others soon. Control 
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over costs has improved. Advertised dis- 
counts on fares are expected to develop 
new business on otherwise dull week- 
days. 

Outlook for expanded freight busi- 
ness also suggests that gross revenues 
this year will pursue their broad up- 
trend. Net results, however, are un- 
predictable so early in the new year. 

Last year, as in 1947, Eastern Air 
Lines was the only major operator to 
show profits. This stock, now priced 
around 16, is regarded as the most 
conservative speculation in the group. 

Recent losses of other companies, 
however, provide tax protection, be- 
cause these losses can be carried for- 
ward into 1949 and 1950 and used to 
offset profits. 

American Airlines, for example, 
should be able to show a profit this 
year, partly the result of using avail- 
able tax credits. Now priced around 8, 
in contrast to the 1946 high of 19%, 
this issue has considerable speculative 
appeal. Once across the “barrier” of 10, 
the stock should be in technical posi- 
tion to swing upward importantly. 
Completion of deliveries of the remain- 
ing Convair 240s next March will give 
American the most modern fleet of 
planes in the industry. 

Other issues in this group, together 
with approximate prices, include: Bra- 
niff (8), Capital (6), National (5), 
Northeast (2%), Northwest (10), Pan 
American (9), TWA (12), United 
(12), and Western (6). c 
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More Preferred Stocks 


In THE DECEMBER 15 issue, I pre- 
sented a list of high-grade preferred 
stocks. These stocks have since ad- 
vanced, due to the search for safety 
and assured income, and because of the 
belief that the Administration will con- 
tinue its policy of easy money and 
support of the market for government 
bonds. 

I submit, herewith, an additional list 
of good-grade preferred stocks repre- 
senting strong and well-known com- 
panies: 

Ap- 
prox. 
Price Yield 
153 4.6% 
126 5.6% 


Divi- 

dend 
Amer. Smelting & Ref. $7.00 
Amer. Sugar Refining.. 7.00 
Bethlehem Steel 7.00 185 5.2% 
Celanese, Ist pref..... 4.75 102 4.6% 
Crane 8.75 99 3.8% 
8.65 98 3.7% 
8.00 185 5.9% 
4.75 102 4.6% 
8.75 95 3.9% 


Midland Steel Products 

Neisner 

Newberry 

Public Service Elec. & 
Ce CE Bde access 

Radio Corporation.... 3.50 72 

South Porto Rico Sugar 2.00 87 

Standard Brands : 88 

U.S. Rubber . 128 

U.S. Smelting : 65 


140 27 5.2% 
4.8% 
5.4% 
4.0% 
6.2% 


5.4% 


American Smelting is a leading 
smelter and refiner of non-ferrous 
metals. There is no funded debt. Pre- 
ferred stock amounts to 500,000 shares. 
Net working capital a year ago, $104 
million. 


American Sugar is the largest do- 
mestic sugar refiner; also, an impor- 
tant producer of Cuban sugar. No 
funded debt; 450,000 shares of pre- 
ferred stock. 


Bethlehem is the second largest steel 
organization in the United States. The 
management is regarded as exception- 
ally capable. Financial condition is 
strong. 


Celanese is a leading factor in the 
celanese yarn and plastic field. Finan- 
cial condition is excellent. 


Crane is a leading manufacturer of 
valves and bathroom fixtures, etc. No 
funded debt; 153,000 shares of pre- 
ferred stock. Net working capital a 
year ago, $64 million. 


H. J. Heinz’s “57 kinds” are well 
known to the American public. This 


is a strong company with an excellent 
record. 


Midland is a leading manufacturer 
of automobile frames, etc. There is no 
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funded debt. Preferred stock amounts 
to 95,000 shares. Net working capital 
at close of 1947, $11 million. 


Neisner operates a chain of stores 
selling merchandise ranging in prices 
from 5c-to-$1. The record of the com- 
pany is good. 

Newberry operates a large chain of 
5¢-to-$1 stores, widely diversified. 
The company’s record is impressive; 
finances are very strong. 


Public Service Electric & Gas is the 
former Public Service Corp. of New 
Jersey, and serves a large section of the 
State of New Jersey. 


Radio Corporation is a leader in the 
radio and television field. The dividend 
on the preferred stock has been earned 
by a good margin. The outlook for tele- 
vision in particular appears good. 


South Porto Rico Sugar has always 
been a well-run company. There is no 
funded debt. There are 200,000 shares 
of preferred stock. Net working capital 
last September, nearly $17 million. 


Standard Brands is a leading manu- 


facturer of well-known food products. 
Sales are very large. There is no fund- 
ed debt. Preferred stock, 220,000 
shares. Net working capital a year ago, 
$67 million. 


U. S. Rubber is a leading manufac- 
turer of rubber goods of all kinds. 
DuPont has a substantial interest in 
this company. Financial condition is 
strong. 


U. S. Smelting is a producer of non- 
ferrous metals, particularly silver. No 
funded debt. Preferred stock, 468,000 
shares. Net working capital a year ago, 
$23 million. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on requeet. 











NEW HIGHS IN 1949 


First, aches and pains, then some stocks will 
go above 1946 highs. Accumulation now on for 
this move. 

WILL YOU MISS THE MOVE? 

Do you want to multiply your capital Our 
Market Appraisal letters tell rules to follow, when 
to take profits. 

When best bargains prevail, you won’t believe 
it. Bottom for 1949 not far away. Tied up in 
wrong stocks? We'll offer suggestions to right yeu. 


Would You Pay $40.00 to Get $1,000? 


If you’re serious, a small investment will bri 
you our Appraisal letters for a whole year 
plenty of profit, by following rules. Three mon’ 
trial $10.00. Last 3 letters, $1.00. Write now. 
Be ready for the move! 


MARKET APPRAISAL SERVICE 
P. O. Box 13 Dept. F-I Buffalo 5, N. Y, 




















Are You Holding 
RAIL STOCKS? 


7 listed as “Best Situated” 
8 Active Rails rated “Switch” 


RADICAL changes in the earnings outlook for some Rails is 
revealed in UNITED’S new Railroad Survey. 1949 earnings 
forecasts are given on 25 leading issues. Seven are rated “Best 
Situated” — ten in “Medium Position” — eight prominent issues 
are rated “Switch.” Stocks reviewed include: 


Balt. & Ohio 
St. Paul 
Reading 
Illinois Cent. 
Chi. RI &P 
Kansas C. So. 


Erie RR 


Pennsylvania RR 
St. Louis & SF Ry | 


Southern Ry 
Denver & R G 
Ches. & Ohio 


N. Y. Central 
Chi. & No’west 
So. Pacific 

Atl. Coast Line 
Seaboard A L 
No. Pacific 


Yours with Months “TRIAL” 


This 25-Rail-Stock Report and weekly UNITED Invest- 
ment Service for one month sent to new readers for only 


SEND NAME AND 
ADDRESS NOW WITH 


$1 FOR REPORT FM-75 210 NEWBURY ST. 


*] 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


BOSTON 16, MASS. 
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“If I Had It to Do Over” 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15) 


ing and the most thrilling part of an in- 
dustrial management job. - 

A study of human relations gets 
down to the very bases of production 
techniques, of incentives and their ef- 
fect -on workers of all religions, of the 
various motives that activate our fellow- 
men, of the challenges that are im- 
plicit in almost every labor-manage- 
ment contact. 

One big thing I have learned is that 
business must dodge every hint of 
adopting a paternalistic atttitude toward 
its workers. 

Business men might go into humble 
homes in time of birth or death, might 
walk home with their workers, might 
send money in time of need. But if 
there is ever a hint that this is being 
done in a paternalistic spirit, for ul- 
terior or selfish reasons, the business 
man is in a thousand times worse shape, 
psychologically, than he would have 
been if he had never even spoken to 
the worker. Workers, I have observed, 
will turn on a paternalistic employer 
with more vengeance then they will 
on one who has treated them harshly 
without any equivocation through the 
years. 


Another big thing I have learned is 
that most workers are not motivated 
primarily by money. Most of them 
make their friendships, do their best 
work, perform well for reasons far 
more umportant, intrinsically, to them 


-than the money they are paid. 


A third important fact I have learned 
is that strikes, or other flare-ups that 
tie production in knots, are the result 
of factors that have been at work fox 
years. Few if any walk-outs can be 
really attributed to the obvious, surface 
difficulties which serve as the im- 
mediate cause. Nine times out of 10 
the sore is an old one and the irritation 
at hand—the apparent source of the 
trouble—is merely the straw that broke 
the camel’s back. 

Labor leaders and managers face the 
joint responsibility of carrying forward 
a great, sustained educational effort to 
convince all Americans of the basic 
economic and political facts of life: that 
we can divide only what we produce, 
that the welfare of workers, consumers 
and investors alike is dependent upon 
increased productive efficiency in every 
field, that we cannot have a nation half- 
slave and half-free economically any 
more than we could have one half-slave 
and half-free politically. 

Emphasis on human relations will 
help us to assuage the incipient dis- 
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400,000 Shares 
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turbances that can endanger our na- 
tion’s physical plant and its system of 
representative government. Only con- 
stant study of all facets of human rela- 
tions- ad constant application of tried 
techniques—can bring us the kind of 
nation we all want, the kind we must 
have if we are to meet the constant 
threats to our security from within and 
from without. 


Labor Relations 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14) 


eagerly. Others who are quite willing 
to admit that they can pay an increase 
argue that ‘ability to pay’ is irrelevant. 
For us it is a relevant, even an in- 
escapable fact, but it is one, and only 
one, fact and it must be analyzed and 
placed in its proper perspective. Even 
where financial reports are available, 
we find most of them sadly wanting.” 
The union has “a right to know” and 
“must be furnished,” says Brubacker, 
answers to such questions as: 

1. Is industry generally and are par- 
ticular industries and companies earn- 
ing a fair return on invested capital? 

2. How does a particular company 
stack up financially with the rest of the 
industry? 

8. Can the company afford to pay 
a wage increase? 

4. Can it absorb the cost of a wage 
increase out of profits or from increased 
output measured either in terms of in- 
creases in productivity or in total pro- 
duction? 

5. Can or should a company raise 
prices in order to escape absorbing a 
wage increase? 

“The answers to these and to many 
other questions,” continues Brubacker, 
“must be furnished by the companies, 
and by all of them, if we are to in- 
troduce any long-range economic sanity 
in collective bargaining. . . . 

“Financial information is part of this 
needed information. For many good 
reasons, we are more interested in the 
Income Statement than in the Balance 
Sheet, since a company’s real value is 
reflected in its earning power, not in a 
listing of the past cost of its assets. For 
these same reasons, moreover, we need 
profit figures which are based on costs 
representing past fact, not future spec- 
ulation. Replacement cost calculations 
have no proper place in our accounting 
system today.” 

All of which indicates that old-line 
negotiations are a thing of the past. 
The table-pounders are being replaced 
by the pencil-pushers. The blunt, sten- 
torian negotiator—on both  sides—is 
yielding to the quiet, polished fact- 


and-figure crews. 
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B OO ELE? Ss 


Informative Reading 








Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested business men. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your te- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forses Magazine, 120 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N'Y. 











568. INpustry-Wwe BarcAINING: Clear- 
cut presentation of a crucial issue currently 
bedevilling labor-management relations. 
Points out dangers of monopoly and col- 
lusive agreements that might result from 
this practice. 

569. Wace-Divmenp Pxians: Excellent 
presentation of a method that may well 
revolutionize labor-management relations 
and provide the basis for enduring co- 
operation. and understanding. 

570. Housinc America: Unusually 
straightforward statement of the issues in 
the housing situation. Advances a definite 
plan for solving them. 


571. PropucTion MANAGEMENT: Clari- 
fies the meaning of “productivity” and its 
true significance in labor-management rela- 
tions, and outlines a realistic concept of a 
“fair day’s work.” Also indicates practical 
solutions for several of industry’s current 
problems about costs, wages, etc. 


572. Waat Makes a Goop Boss: Ex- 
pert tells management that it must evalu- 
ate its activities on a new standard, makes 
some constructive suggestions on how to 
deal with labor and its problems. 


578. Facrs Asour Dovucias Fim Pty- 
woop: A comprehensive presentation about 
a fast-growing industry which is supplying 
an increasingly important building ma- 
terial. Deals with its production, distribu- 
tion, and use. 

574. Screntiric RESEARCH IN HUMAN 
ReLaTions: Interesting discussion of ways 
and means by which scientists can con- 
tribute to the establishment of a new nat- 
ural science that will yield tenable con- 
clusions about our society, bring out the 
principles on which a happy, productive 
economy can rest. 

575. CaprraL FORMATION AND THE 
Eguiry Market: Significant analysis of 
one of the most pressing problems facing 
our expanding economy—adequate methods 
of corporate financing. 

576. DEVELOPMENT OF A PENSION PLAN: 
Timely contribution to a subject of grow- 
ing importance, this booklet presents the 
basic factors to be considered in formulat- 
ing a sound employee pension program. 

577. BANKING As A Career: A fine rep- 
resentation of what role the bank plays 
in today’s world, as well as an outline of 
the individual qualities required to become 
a banker. 
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NEW INVESTORS SLIDE RULE 


WATCH IT a ed compute: % yield, price- 
earnings ratio. % increase or decrease in market price 
any stock as compared to market averages. Now you 
- & v aulekly compare the performance of securities and 
t the best. Also figures % mark-up on merchandise. 
CONVENIENT —June set the big 7 inch plastic coated 
dials and watch the answers pop up in 
window. It’s real fun to use! 
INDISPENSABLE to investors, brokers, banks, mer- 
chants, investment counsellors. 
GREATER PROFITS which others enjoy can 
with this fascinating and useful computer. Satisfaction 
preenies or your money refunded in five.days. Send 
4.00 today for immediate prepaid delivery. 


AIR FLOW CALCULATOR, INC. 
1217 EWING STREET, FORT WAYNE 2, INDIANA 
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Thoughts . 


w 


ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


We should ~ up in our minds a 
store of goodly thoughts which will be 
a living treasure of knowledge always 
with us, and from which, at various 
times, and amidst all the shiftings of 
circumstances, we might be sure of 
drawing some comfort, guidance and 
sympathy. —Sm ARTHUR HELPs. 


The man who has begun to live more 
seriously within begins to live more 
simply without. |§—PHILLies Brooxs. 


Democracy is something we must 
always be working at. It is a process 
never finished, never ending. And 
each new height gained opens broader 
vistas for the future. Thus it has been 
as one looks back over the sweep of 
history; thus it must continue to be if 
democracy is to continue as a working 
tool in the hands of free men. 

—EDMUND DES. BRUNNER. 


Every man has a right to his opinion, 
but no man has a right to be wrong in 
his facts. —BERNARD M. BaRucu. 


It is an anomaly of modern life that 
many find giving to be a burden. Such 
persons have omitted a preliminary 

ving. If one first gives himself to 

e Lord, all other giving is easy. 

—Joun S. Bonne.., D.D. 


Obstacles are those frightful things 
you see when you take your eyes off 
the goal. —HannaH More. 


The men who build the future are 
those who know that greater things are 
yet to come, and that they themselves 
will help bring them about. Their 
minds are illumined by the blazing sun 
of hope. They never stop to doubt. 
They eek time. —MELVvIN J. Evans. 


The reward of one duty done is the 
power to fulfill another. 
—GEorGE ELIOT. 


If by saying that all men are bom 
free and equal, you mean that they are 
all equally born, it is true, but true in 
no other sense; birth, talent, labor, 
virtue, and providence, are forever 
making differences. 


—EuGENE EDWARDS. 


Esteem cannot be where there is no 
confidence; and there can be no con- 
fidence where there is no respect. 
—GILEs. 


Science is a first-rate piece of furni- 
ture for a man’s upper chamber, if he 
has commonsense on the ground floor. 

—OLIVER WENDELL HoLMEs. 


Your market has a free choice, and 
only by supplying what the market 
wants, and not by your efforts to im- 
pose your merchandise, will you get 
your maximum share of the market's 
potential. —Wa TER H. Lowy. 


The world abhors closeness, and all 
but admires extravagance; yet a slack 
hand shows weakness, and a tight hand 
strength. —BuxTon. 


The aim of education should be to 
convert the mind into a living foun- 
tain, and not a reservoir. That which 
is filled by merely pumping in, will be 
emptied by pumping out. 

—JoHN M. Mason. 


A man can be as truly a saint in a 
factory as in a monastery, and there is 
as much need of him in the one as in 
the other. —R. J. McCracken, D.D. 


Human life may be regarded as a 
succession of frontispieces. The way 
to be satisfied is never to look back. 

—WittuM Hazirrt. 


Christ, Who is God, sanctified labor 
by toiling as a carpenter. So too did 
Christ sanctify capital by calling labor- 
ers to work in His vineyard, paying 
them their just hire. Shareholder with 
labor, it is capital's duty also to pre- 
serve itself blessed by fostering human 
happiness and prosperity, for no man 
should be slave nor master to another, 
but each should be servant to God and 
helpmate to his neighbor. 

—CARDINAL SPELLMAN. 


Be not afraid of life. Believe that 
life is worth living, and your belief will 
help create the fact. 

—WILLIAM JAMEs. 


The nature of men and of 
i dictates the maintenance in 


every field of action of ran ge and 

urest standards of justice of right 

ealing. . . . By justice the lawyer gen- 
erally means the prompt, fair, and open 
application of impartial rules; but we 
col cuxs 0 Clutstion civilization, anil 
Christian conception of justice must be 
much higher. It must include sympathy 
and helpfulness and a willingness to 
forego self-interest in order to promote 
the welfare, happiness, and contentment 
of others and of the community as a 
whole. —Wooprow WI:son. 


A man in earnest finds means, or if 
he cannot find, creates them. 
—CHANNING. 


Men who know themselves are no 
longer fools; they stand on the thresh- 
old of the Door of Wisdom. 

—Have.ock ELua. 


We sometimes learn more from the 
sight of evil than from an example of 
good; and it is well to accustom our- 
selves to profit by the evil which is so 
common, while that which is good is 
so rare. —PASCAL. 






























The rules which experience suggests 
are better than those which theorists 
elaborate in their libraries. 

—R. S. Storrs. 


It is a truism to say that the man 
who gives more value than the letter 
of his contract calls for, is not going 
to have difficulty in getting another 
contract. —PrinTErRS’ INK. 


The belief that youth is the happiest 
time of life is founded on a fallacy. The 
happiest person is the person who 
thinks the most interesting thoughts, 
and we grow happier as we grow older. 

—WILLIAM Lyon PHELPS. 


Speech of two or more is by far the 
most accessible of pleasures. It costs 
nothing in money; it is all profit; it 
completes our education, founds and 
fosters our friendships, and can be en- 
joyed at any age and in almost any 
state of health. —STEVENSON. 


In response to many requests from readers, 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2. 








A Text.. 


Sent in by C. Willard, Hag- 
erstown, Md. What’s your 


is presented to senders of 
texts used. 


For we wrestle not against flesh and blood, 
but against principalities, against powers, 
against the rulers of the darkness of this 
world, against spiritual wickedness in high 


favorite text?-A Forsges book places. 


—EpuHesians 6:12 
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How to Invest with Greater Success in '49 
ENROLL NOW IN NEW 
FORBES 
STOCK MARKET 
COURSE 


Edited by B.C. FORBES and JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


Examine First Lesson on 10 Days’ Approval! 
— tips, hunches and second-guessing with the funda- 


mentals of sound successful trading which this New Forbes 


Stock Market Course brings you. 
The entire Course of 14 Sections has been 7 edited 


by both B. C. Forbes and Joseph D. Goodman so you 


time you devote to this Course will repay you handsomely. 


Permanent binder to hold 
14 Sections included with 
first lesson. 


Market Course for the beginner as well as the seasoned investor. 

Takes you through the entire techniques and practice of analyzing 
and interpreting the innumerable factors that influence stock prices. 
Explains in simple, understandable language the whole operation of success- 
ful stock trading. 

FORBES Stock Market Course provides the most modern and practical 
curriculum of its kind available today. Included are the latest sound 
methods employed by well-known market operators and renowned market 
advisors. Teaches you the scientific forecasting, charting and financial 
diagnosis developed over recent years. Your progress will be guided 
through periodic self examinations. 


Think of being able to improve your knowledge and skill so vastly that 
you may be able to reach correct market decisions quickly and detect 
market tops and bottoms in advance of less well-informed investors. 


Each of the 14 Sections of this Course comes to you at two week 
intervals in separate, temporary folders, complete with supplementary 
material. After you have completed each Section, including the Quiz and 
Supplementary Reading at the end of each Section, material can be re- 
moved from temporary folder and inserted in permanent binder which is 
supplied free. 


No matter how competent your investment counsel, remember only you 
can express your investment desires to your banker or broker and only 
you can approve or question his advice. The Forbes Stock Market Course 
gives you all the information you need to intelligently handle your 
nvestments. You'll find it the most practical, up-to-date Course on the 
Stock Market ever. You'll learn specific things to do to make your invest- 

ents and trading more profitable and you'll greatly widen your knowledge 
of sound trading techniques because the keynote of this Course is “learn- 
ng by doing.” 

Decide now to make 1949 a banner year investmentwise—enroll in the 
orbes Stock Market Course TODAY. 


hws AT LAST, is an accelerated but thorough low-priced Stock 








Here Is a Brief Outline of Just One of the 
14 Sections in This Remarkable Course: 


LESSON VIl-READING MARKET PATTERNS 
A. The True Value of Charts 
B. How and What to Chart 
C. Most Practical Method of Charting(Illustrated) 
Other Methods (Illustrated) 
D. Ascending "Tops" and "Bottoms" (Illustrated) 
E. Descending "Tops" and "Bottoms" 
(Illustrated) 
F. “Support” or "Accumulation" Areas 
(Illustrated) 
G. "Resistance" or "Distribution" Areas 
(Illustrated) 
"Trading Markets” (Illustrated) 
"Break-Away" Gaps (Illustrated) 
. The Dow Theory 
1. Advantages 
2. "Confirmations" 
3. Past "Confirmation" Points 
4. Nine Defects of the Dow Theory 


SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIAL TO LESSON VII 
_ “oder and Quiz 


The Above Is An Outline of But One of the 14 
Lessons in the Forbes Stock Market Course. Each 
of the Lessons Become Progressively’ Advanced. 
Use This Course to Invest With Greater Success. 
Fill In and Mail Coupon Below TODAY. 
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nroll Now—10 Days’ FREE Approval 


ORBES Stock Market Course 

8. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Inc. 

120 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 

Enroll me in the new 14-Section $100 FORBES Stock Market 
ourse. Enclosed is: (1) $76.50 Remittance in Full. Send me First 
ection on 10-day Free approval. At the end of that time I will 
either return the Section for full refund or continue Course for 

ons. (On N. Y. C. orders please add 2% for Sales Tax.) 


(Please make checks payable to B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Ine.) 


Save $23.50 for a Short Time Only! 


What you learn from just one section and apply to the Stock Market 


may be a turning-point in your fortunes .. . the starting of many 
successful transactions. 


Regular price: $100. Special initial introductory price: $76.50 cash 
for complete course. (No comparable course has ever sold for 
less than several times this price.) As this offer is subject to with- 
drawal without notice, we suggest you enroll immediately. You 
profitably begin to apply some of its principles at once. Remember 
— FORBES Stock Market Course, which has long been in prepa- 
ration, has been brought right up to the minute. Enroll today. 
Save $23.50 for a short time only! 








Living a Good Life with a Bad Heart 


—)" 


1. To look at him, you would never guess that 
there is anything wrong with this man’s heart. He 
is just a bit over 50 years old, active, happy, and 
getting a lot out of life—yet he has heart disease. 


Like everyone else his age, his heart had beaten 
about one and three quarter billion times. Of course 
it was not as strong or as adaptable to sudden de- 


mands as it had been in youth, but he had no 
warning signs of heart trouble. 


As a result of periodic medical examinations, his 
doctor was able to detect his impaired heart early, 
when chances for improvement are best. Today, 
by following his physician’s advice, this man can 
lead a useful life of nearly normal activity. 


2. He enjoys many mild 
forms of exercise, but care- 
fully avoids any overexertion 
which might further strain 
his weakened heart. 





3. By eating moderately, he 
lightens the work of his heart 
during digestion. This helps 
to avoid overweight, which is 
alwaysa burden for the heart. 


4. He is able to carry on his 
daily work, but allows plenty 
of time for sleep and rest. His 
heart then will have a chance 
to rest, too. 


5. He maintains a calm and 
cheerful outlook, for his doe 
tor explained that fear, worry 

or nervousness might maké 
his condition more serious. 
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|| SCIENCE has made 
many advances in treating heart 
ailments, and more research 
than ever is being done on these 
diseases. The Life Insurance 
Medical Research Fund, sup- 
ported by 148 Life insurance 
companies, is devoting all its re- 
sources to studies of this prob- 
lem. For other helpful informa- 
tion about heart disease, send 
for Metropolitan’s free booklet, 
29-F, entitled “Your Heart.” 
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To Employers: 


Your employees will benefit 
from understanding these 
important facts about heart 
disease. Metropolitan will 
gladly send you enlarged 
copies of this advertisement 
—suitable for use on your 
bulletin boards. 


TO VETERANS—IF YOU HAVE NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE—KEEP IT! 





